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west 


Bigser or Better Schools? 


Rubbish, A Burning Issue 


Short Air Hops Pay Off 
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RUBBER PARTS 


NATURAL, SYNTHETIC, SILICONE 
Designed, Engineered and Custom Molded 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION PARTS for Pilot Valves 
Thern = p + > x 


Thermo Controls, Fuel Pumps, Metering Devices, etc. 
Specializing in parts such as Bellows, Boots, Packings 
Seals, Diaphragms, Dampeners, R Bo to Me 
parts 

Our complete technical services for designing, compound 
ing and molding mechanica bber parts are invaluabl 
in the design and construction of ye > c € re 
as 


Write for 32-page illustrated booklet 


ALLIS RUBBER DIVISION 


“The World’s Finest’ 


Leather and rubber, scientifically engineered to applica- 
tion, for vacuum, water, oil and hydraulic service. Con- 
ventional and Special Types: Cup, Flange, 45°, 60° and 
90° “V" Packings, ““U“’ Packings. Mechanical Special- 
ties, Coupling discs, gaskets and washers. 

LEATHER BELTING FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 


DRIVES. Modern Flat Leather Short Center Belts with 
automatic belt-tightening motor bases. 


Solve your packing and belting problems. 
Write for our “Hydraulic and Pneumatic Leather 
Packing Folder” 


CHICAGO BELTING DIVISION 


FACE AND SHAFT SEALS 


Improved and SIMPLIFIED DESIGNS UTILIZING Syn- 
thetic, Leather, Felt, Silicone, Carbon, Ceramic, Bronze 
and other sealing materials, either singularly or in com- 
bination 


Our seals are ‘“Time-Tested and Proven” in the reten- 
tion of fluid mediums and the exclusion of dirt, dust, 
mud, fumes, abrasive air, etc. 


A seal for every application no matter how severe 
the requirements. 


ALLIS SEAL DIVISION 


ALLIS RUBBER 


Chicago Belting 
ALLIS SEAL 


PRODUCTS 


Write for further information | 
or phone MOnroe 6-5050 today 


Cuicaco-fitis Merc. Corp. 


DIVISIONS 


ALLIS SEAL e CHICAGO BELTING e ALLIS RUBBER 
125 North Green Street 


e Chicago 7, lilinois | 
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meglewood has it ! 


WORLD‘S THINNEST SHIELDED 


LUMINAIRE! 


At Englewood, now, you'll see a surface- 
mounted fixture so shallow that its 
depth below the ceiling is essentially the 
same as that of troffers fitted with dished 
shields. Thin-Lite actually creates a 


te semi-recessed effect ! 

: The four models (pictured) can be 

: Regular Size mounted end to end or side by side, in any 
: Rigarette combination, to form a virtually unlimited 


variety of lighting patterns up to any 
desired size. Thin-Lite luminaires feature 
metal-framed, molded plastic louver 
panels, secured by LPI’s exclusive floating 
hinge which cannot be seen from any 

THS : : angle, eliminating unsightly latches and 
296 a2 fastening devices. All wired with standard 


THR 240 THS 296 THR 440 THS 496 ea eg See it now... 
49” long, 124%" 97” long, 12% 49” long, 26%” 97" long, 2634” at Englewood - 

wide, 256” thin. wide, 254” thin. wide, 256” thin. _ wide, 256” thin. 

Two 48” Rapid Two 96” 430 Four 48” Rapid Four 96” 430 

Start lamps. “MA. lamps. Start lamps. MA. lamps. 


LIGHTING N 


r the Latest in Engineered Lighting— 
mmercial, Industrial, Residential, It’s 


os 


PATTERNS 
UNLIMITED 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


megledwoods ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
DIAL 3-544] CENTRAL 8233 DAIL 4-9441 
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Chicago Business 
UNITED... 
CHICAGO'S OWN July, 1955 June, 1955 July, 1954 


895 1,117 928 


Building permits 2222. : 
AIRLINE Cost $ 14,964,016 $ 19,912,600 $ 17,070,600 


offers more flights Cook), Co;/' fi Seana ane a Se 4,453 5,170 2,268 
e e Cost)( ats 5 eee Sri! 16M Ae $ 102,814,000 $ 157,262,000 $ 72,419,000 
from this city (F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate. transfers. = 8,860 10,089 8,308 
than any other Consideration" 22 32s ee ee $ 6,232,381 $ 7,527,881 $ 6,589,896 
| Bank: clearings-. = See ae eee see $ 4,191,347,052 $ 4,431,546,650 $ 3,941,730,301 

air car r ier i Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District_.._______- $24,578,000,000  $26,736,000,000 $22,236,000,000 
Chitago: only a ee $12,075,472,000  $13,113,135,000 $11,445,689,000 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded.» 2,059,000 2,412,000 1,737,681 

Market value of shares traded 81,886,617 $ 83,696,323 $ 61,830,176 

Railway express shipments, Chicago area 704,704 835,475 749,297 

Air express shipments, Chicago area____ is 56,210 67,716 51,783 

Chicago, (the home of L.C.L. merchandise cars__-___ s 17,706 18,539 _ 17,087 

United Air Lines) enjoys Electric power production, kwh 1,480,227,000 1,416,398,000 —_1,284,480,000 

some of the finest service Kote - 3 ; 

along the Main Line Air- Industrial gas sales, therms......___-_»__ 2,991,493 13,829,940 11,077,776 
way. A total of 87 United Revenue passengers carried by Chicago ~ 
- : . Transit Authority lines: 5 

Air Lines F irst Class anid tM SAS Sait bet division seems aes 38,891,062 43,355,365 40,899,036 

Air Coach Mainliner flights Rapid transit division = 8,640,209 9,431,790 8,596,609 
leave Chicago every 24 : “a 

‘es Postal ;recel pts. eeu ee ee $ 9,744,767 12,566,419 10,169. 

hours to 79 cities coast-to- “ : es: ; 109. 
hee Air passengers: ‘ 

ol border to-border and ATTIVAalS’: Dee eas ed ae i 396,191 404,684 340,471 

o Hawaii. Depattures’ 2227 ees os BD 424,989 427,456 361,611 
eet e busmess or Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49—100 118.2 8.0 
pleasure, make sure you = lee 2 a8 i 


plan your next trip via | | Receipts of salable livestock 339,032 404,046 385,576 
United Air Lines. Discover | | Families on relief rolls: eS 
for yourself the difference | Cook County: = 27,654 27,853 215 
when you travel in the | Other Hlinois counties 13,858 


Mainliner manner. 


October, 1955, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of September Dir. of Revenue (I 


15 Quarterly payment of estates tax District Director of 
Internal Revenue 


Call Flnancial 6-5700 or an 


authorized travel agent. Returnable to ~ 


31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 
and wage report, and payment for third quarter of © > gta 
1955 (UC-3 and UC-40) Dir., Dept. of Labor 

31 ——- Fourth quarterly installment of 1954 Federal Unem- District Director of — 
ployment Compensation Tax Internal Revenue 

31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld oe. 
by employers for third quarter of 1955 (Form 941). District Di 
Domestic help (Form 942) Me 4 2 
Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 


and social security taxes during previous month and 
$100 excise taxes should pay amount to— #3 
or remittance may be made with quarterly return 
directly to” a oe potas 


. 3 2 5 mf . , n 7 = ¢ 
a > asd “ ee, ie ro 
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| ine this a: we prepared for 
the oncoming increase 
| a in enrollments at our 

ESSHCoee institutions of higher 
education? Definitely not, but our 


predicament isn’t as dire as some 
e we ave us I 

Magazine yuld B ave us believe. Dean Leland 

(page 13) reports that much can be 

done to get more out of the existing 


Published since 1904... by the facilities. On page 15 Mel Sokol 

Chicago Association of Commerce a tells of the phenomenal growth of 
September, 1955 ee “ds 

and Industry - I North La Salle St., the short hop airlines, who now han- 

Chicago 2, Ill. + Franklin 2-7700 dle 15 per cent of the passenger traf- 


fic in and out of Midway Airport. 
Tom Callahan, page 16, discusses a 
Volume 52 Number 8 problem that has troubled mankind 
since Eve threw away the apple core. 

Recall the heralded arrival of the 
gas turbine engine some 20 years 
agor Lewis A. Riley reports on its 


(ontents progress and outlook, page 18. Con- 
cluding our article section this 
Do We Need Bigger or Better month is a piece about the direct 
Sor ane eee ee By SimeenfE. Leland 13 mail industry which now accounts 
De kee Seep ae ee ae ‘ for 14 per cent of the nation’s ad- 
Short Air Hops Prove Good Business By Mel Sokol 15 vertising dollar each year. 
Rubbish Becomes A Burning Issue In Chicago—And e 
NU SPFeT Bes Ue ore g Weert ogre By Tom Callahan 16 
The Gas Turbine Engine Gets Off To A oO The absorbed onlooks 
esis ob a es ee athe By Lewis A. Riley 18 BP. |) -ereon this non 
: ; : Cover cover were six of the 
Direct Mail, No Second Class Matter By Bert Enos 20 more than 20,000 peo- 


ple who got a firsthand glimpse of 
steelmaking at the 75th anniversary 
celebration of United States Steel 
egular Features Corporation’s South Works. This 
75-year-old South Chicago landmark 
was the world’s largest steel mill 


Srcitisnicse On, ChicOgo: business. 2 «3 ast er 2: when it was built. At that time it 
ra Paget a te eee ee 7 had an annual capacity of 150,000 
tons of a single steel product, Bess- 
Ficretnere: andr verywhere <2 cei 8 emer rails. Through the years the 
Bee eee GCetond Busincsse eo ee Lee et 10 mill has been built and re-built and 
today it is ranked as the world’s : 
Industrial Developments in the Chicago ATCO ae ee 33 | third largest with an annual capacl- 
Med tonsportation and = fratficeis. = a et 37 | ty of 3,750,000 tons of a variety of 
steel products. 
New Products 22a 40 In its long history “South” has . 
Se eee link et NO Se ees Ba eae BO 48 pioneered many technological ad- 
vancements in the industry. Includ- 
ed among its many “first” are such 
7 as developments as the open hearth Ss 
E ee eee ; process (used today to produce 90 ~ S 
q CULATIONS per cent of the steel manufactured 
g in the United States), the electric 
5 furnace, and stainless steel. In all 2 
Alan Sturdy, Editor Tom Callahan, Associate Editor | over 140 million tons of steel have BS 
3 Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager j been poured from South's furnaces RE 
s Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with OSES 75 years, That's enough for 60 f % 
ie offices at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill., and 1 North LaSalle Street, million automobiles or 400,000 4 
' Chicago 2, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3.50 a year; three years $7.50; foreign z : f eS 
~ $4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June a Ase miles of track which would circle . 
=| oy fe Pee aceite si iicree Aeas ih asisys Recline seen Sloman teauet, the world 16 times. And enough to - 4 
2700" Neither Fonte oat Bee cee ioe on Commeneand Todbstcy absorb anyone wishing to consider — : 
sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by authors. Cover design copyrighted. the size of South’s contribution to ie 


S ATTENTION: Copies returned _undel labels Form our present mode of living. 
be sent ‘to 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


ae 
SHOPPING CENTERS eiben: 


- eliminates your personnel problems of iring 
. Kane. can provide you. with a ieompinte individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
: uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolat man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- ee ON the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards ; are a 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi : smartly palornec and the ser 

cers. who cruise assigned. districts : 
squad c cars. In econ, the: Kane Servic : 


or ‘eleshede MOhawk 4-6181 
for corner information. 


ower Packed Powerama 


urrently playing on 20 acres of Chicago’s lakefront is 
ce General Motors Powerama, the biggest show of its 
md ever presented. Chicagoans and visitors from all 
Wrer the nation are seeing in a holiday atmosphere 
mme of the most powerful equipment yet devised for 
(dustry, transportation and national defense. 

} The more than 150 exhibits range from an operating 
Il drilling rig, sawmill, and cotton:gin, through the 
orld’s largest road building equipment to a shrimp 
pat, a U. S. Navy submarine and an F-89 Scorpion 
zhter plane. 

The potential future is represented by seven experi- 
cental automobiles, a “dream truck,” a gas turbine 
mowered auto and G.M.’s famed “Kitchen of To- 
aorrow.” 

General Motors’ aim in staging this “World’s Fair of 
ower” is to portray the dramatic contributions of the 
mesel and air power to the nation’s economy, and to 
2lebrate the production of its one hundred millionth 
Mesel horsepower. 

Powerama does dramatically demonstrate the revolu- 
con in power brought about by the Diesel engine in 
1e 25 years since Charles Kettering first redesigned the 
Id troublesome Diesels into a lightweight two-cycle 
eower unit. It does an even bigger job, however. It 
cemonstrates what mechanical power in all forms has 
ontributed to the attainment in this country of the 
vorld’s highest standard of living. 

General Motors and its nine manufacturing divisions, 
which have provided the exhibits, are to be congratu- 
ted. From the standpoint of entertainment, Power- 
ima is superb. As a demonstration of industrial show- 
manship and an exposition for public education, it sets 
_new standard. 


Vechnology Jobs 


At mid-year 65 million Americans were employed and 
unemployment was at or near a record peacetime low. 
his means that in ten years American business created 
umost nine million jobs, keeping up or ahead of the 
mcrease in the work force. 

These nine million new jobs, which exclude govern- 
nent employment, are in all industries except agricul- 
‘ure. In agriculture, where productivity has been gain- 
ng at a revolutionary pace, jobs decreased. The work- 
srs freed from laborious farm tasks, along with the mil- 
lions added to the work force, were readily absorbed in 
other employment. The biggest boost in new jobs came 
in the retail trades, in manufacturing, construction and 
the service industries. 
| This expansion in employment occurred during an 
era of unprecedented technological advance. New 
Pe ce, new production methods, new sales and man- 
agement skills were being developed and adopted with 
BD aconary speed. 

- Only one inference can be drawn from these facts: 

net effect of better ways of doing things is to create 

er than destroy jobs. It is also the only process 
= apa _ 


ing crew cost, is expected to be reduced by more than 


The Editor’s Page 


by which people can have more goods, work shorter 
hours and enjoy longer vacations. To contend other- 
wise is demagogy. 


Progress In Rail Passenger Service 


Two new railroad trains representing radical departures 
{rom past engineering conceptions have just been un- 
veiled in Chicago. Both trains promise big economies 
in the operation of railroad passenger service. 

The American Car and Foundry Division of ACF 
Industries demonstrated a prototype of the new Talgo 
train which it is building for the Rock Island. The 
train consists of four cars, each of which has three 
articulated units. ‘The first and third have wheels only 
at one end and are connected to the center unit, which 
has wheels at both ends. With this wheel arrangement 
the cars are guided around curves rather than being 
forced around by the rails. Floor level of the cars is 
only 26 inches above the rails compared with twice 
that for standard cars. The ‘Talgo ordered by the Rock 
Island, which will go into service late this year, will 
cost about 60 per cent of the cost of a conventional train 
of like capacity. 

The second new train was designed by the Electro- 
motive Division of General Motors at the request of 
several railroad presidents, who asked for any sugges- 
tions G.M. might have that would cut the cost of 
hauling passengers and increase passenger comfort. 
The Aerotrain is the result. It consists of ten cars and 
a locomotive and has a passenger capacity of 400. In 
designing the train one of the guiding principles was 
that existing proven components should be used wher- 
ever possible, so as to obtain the reliability and economy 
of equipment already in mass production. One of 
the striking results of this approach is the use of an 
intercity highway coach type of body, which is so 
economical that it may be replaced in a few years 
without changing the undercarriage if improved models 
come along. 

The Aerotrain weighs only half as much as conven- 
tional railroad equipment and is expected to cost on 
a production basis from $900 to $1000 per seat com- 
pared with an average of $2,250 on new coaches of 
present types. Operating and maintenance cost, exclud- 


50 per cent. 

The Talgo and the Aerotrain, although greatly dif- 
ferent in design, both use weight reduction and com- 
ponents produced for other industries to achieve 
tremendous economies in original investment, mainte- 
nance and operating costs. They point the way, which 
the railroads have long been seeking, to self-sustaining 
passenger operations. Chicago, as the capital of the 


railroad industry, has far greater than average interest 


in the future success of the Aerotrain and the Talgo. 


~ sinvoin Room 


“where the steak is born” 


Everyone is a king when 
it comes to royal dining. 


Right in the heart of the 
Yards is where the king 
of foods... . prime steak 
...is served best! — 


‘the matador room 
Excellent cookery in 
authentic Spanish atmosphere 


F Stock Yard lan 


“12 Minutes from the Loop” 
42nd and Halsted 


is li 
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Herel... heres: 
and Everywhere 


¢ Know Your Chicago — The sev- 
enth annual fall series of lectures 
and field trips designed to spread 
knowledge of Chicago’s problems 
and possessions will start September 
23 and run through the month of 
November. The series is open to 
the public. ‘Tickets for the group 
of lectures are $5 and for each tour, 
$2 or $2.50. They may be obtained 
from the University College, 19 S. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
The series will explore some of the 
city’s problems such as juvenile de- 
linquency and urban renewal and 
visit and discuss the Medical Center, 
steel and oil industries and the thea- 
ter in Chicago. 


¢ Two Baths Per House—Together 
with two cars in every garage and 
two TV sets in every home, plumb- 
ing supply manufacturers indicate 
that in new houses going up, two 
bathrooms are becoming more popu- 
lar. A survey of 26 plumbing manu- 
facturers in five states shows that 12 
per cent of the new houses built 
have two baths and 22 per cent have 
at least 114 baths. 


¢ Lumber Industry — More than 
750,000 persons are employed full- 
time in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of lumber. There are some 
65,000 sawmills in the nation. Prod- 
ucts shipped. by the industry in 1953, 
latest available figures, were valued 
at $5.2 billion according to the 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries. 


° Photo Flashbulb -- More than 
two billion flashbulbs have been 
produced in this country during the 
past 25 years. Production has 
reached the rate of half a billion 
lamps a year, about 24 per cent of 
all electric lamps of all types. About 
68 million cameras owned in the 
United States are equipped for flash 
picture taking, and virtually 100 per 
cent of the cameras now being made 


are so equipped. It is estimated by 
General Electric Company experts 
that 26 per cent of all pictures taken 
are with flash, 


e Income of Oldsters — The 14 
million persons in the elderly popu- 
lation of the United States, those 65 
years of age and over, had a money 
income of over $20 billion in 1954. 
It came from the following sources: 
Earnings and employment____$9.0 
Social Security and related 
prograiis: 2.2 ee 4.8 
Long-term personal savings 
and protection programs 
(including private pension 


and retirement plans) —_ 4% 
Income in kind (home owner- 
Ship, (Cte, a ss re ei 20) 


Publiceassistance- ss ee 1.63 


e Life Insurance Firms — There 
are now more than 1,000 life insur- 
ance companies in the United States, 
more than twice the number in busi- 
ness at the end of World War IL. 
There is now at least one company 
in every state and the largest state 
total is that for Texas where 364 
companies were doing business on 
June 30, 1955. There are 35 com- 
panies operating in Illinois. 4 

a 
© Record for Dividends — Owners 
of common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange received a rec: 
ord sum in cash dividends during 
the first half of 1955. Total pay 
ments in the first six months of thi 
year amounted to $3.3 billion, a: 
increase of 9.6 per cent over the fir 


half of 1954 for the same securities. 


¢ Rubber Band Output — The n 
tion’s rubber band industry wil 
snap all previous records this year 
reaching a high of 15 billion bands 
if the current production rate con: 
tinues according to the B.F. Good. 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. Tha 
ten per cent higher than the re 


(Continued on page 46) 
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3AS at work for Chicago’s Industry 


0 


The Griffin Wheel Company is the 
largest manufacturer of railroad car 
wheels in the world. The capacity of 
its foundries located throughout the 
United States and Canada is more 
than one million wheels per year. At 
its Chicago plant, the company is 
now engaged in the production of 
about 400 steel freight car wheels 


a day. 


As part of the production process, 
eight pit type gas-fired furnaces have 
been installed for normalizing. This 
operation consists of heating the 
wheels in a controlled gas-fired fur- 
nace to a temperature of 1600 deg. 
F. for a period of four and one-half 
hours. This heat treatment gives 
maximum toughness, ductility and 
wear resistance to the wheels. 


A 600-Ib. steel freight car wheel is shown being 
lowered by overhead crane into one of eight pit type 
gas-fired furnaces at the Chicago plant of the Grif- 
fin Wheel Co., 445 N. Sacramento Blvd. This is part 
of the normalizing operation and each furnace has a 
capacity of 21 wheels. 
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One La Salle 
Ntreet 


numbers among its tenants the out- 
standing insurance companies listed 
below. These firms selected this dis- 
tinguished building because of its cen- 
tral location, its imposing architecture, 
the high character of its occupancy, 
the excellent standard of service main- 
tained, and the prestige of its address. 


Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

Guarantee Mutual Life Co. 

Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Fred. S. James & Co. 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of 
New Jersey 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California 
Ohio National Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. of Cincinnati 


Inquiries are invited regarding space available, 
_ adaptability to specific needs, rentals, 
service features, and other details. 


Ld. Sheridan & Co. 
Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANodover 3-7457 


Trenicisoera 
in Finance 


and Business 
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e The Age of Home Ownership -- 
Since 1900 the proportion of Ameri- 
can families owning their own 
homes has increased from 34.6 per 
cent to approximately 57 per cent, 
according to the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League. Numerical- 
ly the number of families occupying 
their own homes has increased from 
3.5 million in 1900 to 25 million 
today. In contrast the proportion 
of families renting living quarters 
has declined from 65.4 per cent in 
1900 to 43 per cent at the end of 
1954. 

The greatest gain in home owner- 
ship has occurred in the last 15 
years. The proportion of families 
owning their own homes rose from 
41.1 per cent in 1940 to 57 per cent 
today. 

The Savings and Loan experts 
predict that the proportion of fami- 
lies occupying their own homes by 
1970 should approach 75 per cent. 


e Executive Training — More and 
more companies now have organized 
programs for developing their fu- 
ture leaders according to a new sur- 
vey of the American Management 
Association. 

Of the 460 companies participat- 
ing in the survey, 54 per cent have 
some systematic plan, program, or 
method to facilitate the develop- 
ment of people in or for manage- 
ment responsibilities. An additional 
21 per cent of the responding com- 
panies, though without formal pro- 
grams, have designated members of 
their organizations to guide or pro- 
mote management development. In 
all, 88 per cent of the responding 
firms said they were giving regular 
attention to the problem. 

More than 80 per cent of the pro- 
grams reported in the survey have 
been in effect for ten years or less. 


could expect less than three year 


as a member of the nz 
force, the actual ho 


More than 60 per cent of them ar 
five years old or less. A 1952-5 
survey, also made by the A.M.A 
showed 30 per cent of 1,954 com 
panies surveyed by mail and 48 pe 
cent of 530 firms included in a suf 
plementary field survey had mar 
agement development programs. 
While all the management deve 
opment programs covered in th 
study involve an orderly approad 
to the supply, maintenance, and im 
provement of management persor 
nel, they vary a good deal in th 
specific techniques used. Commones 
are conferences and group discu 
sions, coaching by the individual 
immediate superior, and periodic re 
views and audits of performance: 
About a third of the companies us 
one or more of these three method: 


e Male Life Expectancy — The tr 
mendous advance of medical science 
has increased the life expectancy ¢ 
the average male born after 195 
more than 17 years and his workin 
life more than ten years compare 
with the outlook for the averag 
male born at the turn of the cer 
tury according to the National A 
sociation of Manufacturers. Th 
average male-born about 1900 co 
expect to live 48.2 years. He ha 
until age 13 to prepare himself | 
his 32.1 years.of working life an 
SC 


rn 


retirement. 

Things are much brighter for 
youngsters born in 1950 and aft 
The average male in this group 
expect to live 65.5 years. He wv 
stay in school until he is 17.7 yea 
of age, spend 41.9 years workin 
have six years of retirement. V 
the average man now spends 
third more of his years than in 
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» during his entire lifetime is 
ostantially less than in 1900. In 
it year the standard work week 
ss 60 hours, and vacations were 
septional, as against the present 
y 40 hour week with vacations 
rcoming the general rule. 


(Car Buying — In the ten years 
cce August, 1945, American con- 
mers have financed $84 billion to 
yy cars and repaid $72 billion, or 
per cent of the total according to 
kstudy made by Universal C.I.T. 
rrporation. 

In the same ten year period auto 
rmership has doubled, and produc- 
m was equal to about 39 per cent 
total auto production since 1900. 
the first six months of 1955 about 
16 billion of credit was extended 
> the purchase of cars worth about 
I billion. Repayments in the six 
mnths period totaled $6.4 billion. 
ae company estimates that 10 mil- 
m. car buyers will complete auto 
yyments this year. 

assenger car registrations now 
cal more than 50 million, almost 
vuble the 25.8 cars registered ten 
rs ago. In the same period the 
umber of passenger car dealers 
roughout the country has _ in- 
ased by 5,000 and now totals 
,000. 


Foreign Automobiles — Western 
uiropean auto manufacturers have 
ren turning out motor vehicles at 
och a fast pace since 1948 that their 
wtput was up by 211 per cent by 
ee end of 1954 according to the Na- 
nal Industrial Conference Board. 
y comparison, United States com- 
eercial and passenger car produc- 
on rose by about 25 per cent over 
‘e same period. 
Increased foreign sales have been 
rgely responsible for the tremen- 
ous upsurge in production in West- 
in Europe. These countries now 
anufacture nearly three-fourths of 
1 vehicles exported to world mar- 
s, while the U. S. accounts for a 
tle more than a fourth. Before the 
ir, the U. S. share of all exports 
almost 50 per cent. 
The United Kingdom ships the 
Ist passenger and commercial ve- 
s mainly to Australia, New Zea- 
id and Sweden. The United States, 
ose primary markets are Mexico, 
il and Venezuela, is the second 
rgest exporter of motor vehicles. 
in d is Western Germany, 
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new business car leasing plan... 


Emkay’s unique Declining Rate Plan 
Lowers Costs for Both High and Low 
Mileage Operations 


full service program includes 


img Brand New Cars qs License 
ey Delivery anywhere in U.S.A. 
Collision Insurance 


Accident Repairs @ Tire Replacements 
of Mechanical Maintenance 


Keep Your Capital Free 
for more productive uses 


@ End mileage allowance problems. Allowances 
are headaches—satisfy neither management nor 
salesmen. 


@ 100% Tax Deductible. All your travel costs are 
operating costs when you lease and are, of 
course, deductible. 


Call or write today for full information on 
how EMKAY can lower your auto travel costs. 


HE facts and projections of pop- 
ulation growth indicate a steady, 
as well as a substantial increase 
i the number of students attending 
astitutions of higher education from 
w until 1970. The exact numbers 
pend upon the determination and 
ility of the present population 
rowing into college age to secure 
college education. Those students 
tho will be going to college during 
ne next fifteen years have already 
seen born. 

In 1955 the age group from which 
pllege students will be selected — 
rom 18 to 21 —will contain from 
,081,000 to 8,786,000 persons. By 
970 the college-age group will num- 
‘er from 13,610,000 to 14,278,000 
ersons. This prospective increase 
£ between five and six million per- 
ons is about equal to the college-age 
yopulation of 1900 and is over twice 
s much as college enrollments in 
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The author is dean of the College of 
iberal Arts, Northwestern University, Ev- 
n, Illinois. This article is a conden- 
on of presentation at the Midwestern 
egional Conference of the Council — of 
‘e Governments held in cooperation 
h the Michigan Commission on Inter- 
Cooperation at Mackinac Island, 
higan. Because of space limitations ex- 
ve statistical data which were the 
Dean Leland’s conclusions have 
nated. 2 
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all on the campus of 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 
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0 We Need Bigger Or 
Better Schools? 


COMMERCE 


September, 1955 


By SIMEON E. LELAND 


Both! But before spending money for expansion 


better use should be made of present facilities 


1954. ‘The increase of some 60 per 
cent expected between 1955 and 
1970 is one of the greatest in the na- 
tion’s history. About these facts 
there can be no dispute. 

When it comes to predicting how 
many youths from the college-age 
group will actually go to college, 
and how many facilities or faculty 
will be required to provide the edu- 
cational opportunities they deserve, 
differences of opinion arise. Nor is 
it agreed that facilities should be 
provided for all who may want to go 
to college. 


No Obligation 


It is my belief that society, 
either through public or private 
education, has no obligation to 
provide facilities or staff for those 
having low aptitudes, little determi- 
nation and less industry who merely 
want to grow older while they ac- 
quire the social veneer provided by 
four (or somewhat fewer) years amid 
pleasant quasi-intellectual surround- 
ings. If students cannot profit from 
a college education and are not will- 
ing to work harder than ever before 
to acquire it, society owes them noth- 
ing. It has no obligation to provide 
facilities to waste on such individ- 
uals. Compulsory education, even in 
response to social pressures, ends 
long before college is reached. Nor 


does society have any obligation to 


ie 


° 


it should be provided for all who 


provide resources for institutions 
with low standards, which merely 
want to become big. Some of them 
seem to think that size is a criterion 
of greatness. In my opinion, society’s 
resources can be transferred to better 
uses. On the other hand, facilities 
and financial aid for those who need 


have the ability and the determina- 
tion to get a college education. This 2 
is a social obligation. Whatever the 
actual student population turns out 
to be, it must be admitted all around 
that both public and private insti- 
tutions will have to be expanded to 
meet the reasonable needs of the 
oncoming college students. 
The expansion probably will no 
be as great as some of the champions — 
of public education would have us — 
believe, nor as niggardly as some 
of the apostles of private education 
like to imply. Those who ask for | 
appropriations from legislatures of- 
ten believe that exaggeration of re- — 
quirements is a budgetary necessity 
designed to leave a safe minimum of 
funds when estimates are hacked 
down to size by legislative commit- 
tees. The tendency to project esti- 
mates on the least conservative of 
assumptions grossly overstates the 


< 


problem; if achieved it would be 


wasteful of taxpayers’ dollars and, in 

the long run, would upset the bal- 

ance and lower the standards of 

higher education. The unwillingness 
| ee 
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of private institutions to face the 
facts of population growth, to assert 
instead that they are going to raise 
the quality of their educational out- 
put but not the numbers of their 
students; that they are not going to 
solicit funds for the expansion of 
private education is both antisocial 
in its irresponsibility and harmful to 
the balance and standards of higher 
education over the long run. Such 
an attitude would place all of the 
responsibility for meeting the on- 
coming deluge of students upon pub- 
lic institutions and would so lower 
the prestige and position of private 
institutions that they would, in the 
future, have less and less influence 
upon the course and standards of 
higher education. In 1900, 62 per 
cent of enrollments in higher educa- 
tional institutions were in privately 
controlled institutions; by 1950, it 
was only 49 per cent. Fortunately in 
this period the shift of total expendi- 
tures between public and private in- 
stitutions was only slightly in favor 
of the public sector of higher edu- 
cation. 


Enrollment Shifts 


In spite of these enrollment shifts 
private institutions are holding their 
own and are carrying out their tra- 
ditional functions of leadership in 
training, in research and in experi- 
mentation — but this is debatable. 
If, however, private institutions do 
not expand enrollments and _facili- 
ties, by 1970 they will have only 
4 about 20 per cent of the total num- 
a ber of college students, cutting their 
s influence on higher education by 
more than one-half. And if private 
x institutions think they can attract 
; 


Cel Sees 86 ye eS 


only the better students — and _fac- 
ulty — they are as naive as they will 
___ be mistaken. They either must pre- 
pare to take increased numbers or 
_ prepare to surrender their present 
position and present influence — 
__whatever it is — in higher education. 
“Neither facilities nor staffs can be 
_ expanded on the basis of general 
principles, pious wishes or plati- 
tudes. The data must be examined 
_____ to determine real needs. It is my be- 
lief that current estimates of future 
_ requirements in higher education are 
overstated. The data are being used 
__to try to secure more expansion of 
a facilities than is required. 
In the first place, what portion of 
the college-age group Will matricu- 
Ee late? Obviously, no one knows; but 
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Simeon E. Leland 


the percentage who enroll in insti- 
tutions of higher education has been 
continuously increasing. From 1900 
to 1954, it rose from four per cent 
to 29 per cent. In 1951-52, almost 35 
per cent of that age group was en- 
rolled in higher education. ‘This is 
the greatest percentage going to 
college in any year in the history of 
the nation. 

Who knows what percentage of 
the population in the future will go 
to college. Will the rate of increase 
continuer It has almost doubled 
every twenty years. The 30 per cent 
of the age-group which would have 
been expected in 1960 has already 
been exceeded. 

While no one feels much confi- 
dence in his ability to predict the 
ratio of the population which will 
go to college, numerous estimates 
and projections have been made. 
The most common projections have 
been made on the assumption that 
31, 33.8, 35, 40 and 50 per cent of 
the college-age group will matricu- 
late in college by 1970. 


Varies By States 


From state to state there is signif- 
icant variation in the percentage of 
population going to college. In 
1950, the ratios ranged from 45.06 
per cent in the District of Columbia 
to 10.60 per cent in Mississippi. 
Statistics of enrollment increases in 
the two decades from 1930 to 1950 
show the same variation. Total en- 
rollment in the United States in- 
creased about 150 per cent in this 
period, the range being from 35 per 
cent in North Dakota to 560 per cent 


in Florida. The problem is not the 
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lations showed 1,383,750 ful i 


time students. Thi 
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same in each state and what eacl 
state should do to meet its own need 
is by no means identical. 

There is also a need for a standar 
definition of “student enrollment. 
The most frequently used data, thos 
of the United States Office of Edu 
cation, include in their annual tabu 
lations of student enrollment all o 
those taking courses which carr 
credit toward a degree or certificate 
The tabulation includes undergradu 
ates, graduates, special students, pre 
fessional students, full and part-tim 
students, day and evening students 
students on main campuses, branche 
and extension centers. Students witl 
normal loads and those taking on 
course at a time are given equa 
weight. 

No additional education facilitie 
are needed to take care of an influ 
of night or extension students, in 
cluding adult education. Much o 
this is off-campus instruction, I 
buildings not otherwise used a 
night, in rented quarters, in room 
furnished by employers for use o 
employes and in_ public school 
usually closed in the evenings. 

Available Facilities 

These facilities are  generall 
both expansible or available fo 
hire. The staffs are often recruite 
from day-time jobs or from day 
time faculties who do extra wor 
to supplement inadequate salarie 
Night courses are almost indef 
nitely expansible both as to facil 
ties and staff. Their inclusion ovel 
states the need by no less than te 
per cent. The same over-stateme 
occurs from the inclusion of p é 
time students. They scatter het 
selves over many institutions a 
over a wide variety of cours 
They have always been easily al 
sorbed; they seldom add materia 
to teaching loads and even wh 
special programs are developed 
them the courses are given at 
peak hours and require neither a 
tional physical facilities nor full-tim 
staff additions. The same situati 
prevails for special students. 

In 1954, Raymond Walters’ ta 


students and 1,895,280 for total 
rollment. The difference of o1 
511,000 students includes th 
time students and perhaps 
others who do not qualify as 
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By 


MEL SOKOL 


N a cold February day in 1948, 
a small twin-engine plane ap- 
peared on the ramp in front of 

2 old terminal building at Midway 

rrport. Dwarfed by even the DC-3s 
sily taking on and debarking pas- 

agers at the then spanking new 
ssenger terminal a little down the 

Id, at first glance, it could have 

en mistaken for a private aircraft. 

The plane was a Lockheed Electra, 
d across the full length of its 
selage, bore the legend, “Wisconsin 

entral Airlines.” Its appearance at 
idway marked a significant occa- 

on — the inauguration of the first 
hheduled feeder airline service in 
nicago and the Middle West. The 
rvice was started with two inbound 
ad two outbound flights daily, one 
ch, morning and afternoon. Aver- 
re number of passengers boarded 
uring the first four months of the 
eration was five daily, not enough 
' cause even a ripple in the flow 
" traffic at Midway. 


Change Name 


The term “feeder” has since been 
scarded in favor of “local service” 
more descriptive and inclusive of 
4 expanded character of short haul 

ations. Wisconsin Central has 
“en renamed North Central, its 
pe of service having been consid- 
ly broadened, and in June this 
ar handled a record 15,000 pas- 
gers at Chicago. Additionally, 
k and Lake Central airlines 
are providing local air service 
from Chicago. Together the 
local service lines account for 
cent of total scheduled plane 
dway, exceeding Branift, 
uirlines com- 
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mer Alr Hops Prove Good Business 


North Central’s ticket counter at Midway Airport 


bined in total daily flights in and 
out of Chicago. Number of passen- 
gers enplaned and deplaned by the 
local service carriers has doubled 
since last year and now approximates 


Points Served By Three Local Service Lines 
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1,000 daily. All now operate DC-3 
equipment. 
Lake Central, formerly Turner 
Airlines, began operating to Chi- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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HUMOROUS piece published 
in a London magazine in 1745 
a ' predicted that the government 
and all commerce would have to 
; aire from London’ in a few years 


Bsome 200 years later Chicago faces 
] ‘similar situation but it isn’t hu- 


The city’s rettite collection is at 
all time high — and growing; and 
places to safely dump rubbish 
e at an all time low — and dimin- 


The sanitation bureau of the city, 
ee 60 ries cent uyOf the 


Chicago’s new incinerator under construction 


Rubbish Becomes a Burning Issue 


_ In Chicago — and None Too Soon 


By 
TOM CALLAHAN 


town’s debris, has only one dumping 
spot left. Superintendent of the bu- 
reau, Theodore S. Eppig, says at the 
present rate, it will be filled within 


_ five years, 


The private scavengers who collect 
a hefty 40 per cent of the city rub- 
bish have only two spots left within 
the city limits to unload their daily 
collections. One, on the city’s North 
side, is now open for only noncom- 
bustible top fill — prime grade refuse 
consisting of such things as dirt, 
ashes and concrete. The other, on 
the South side where aryuhing can 


twelve fee ets 
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be dumped, will last, at best, anothe 
five years, predicts H. P. Jensen 
president and executive director 
the Chicago and Suburban Ash a 
Scavenger Association, which rep 
sents 90 per cent of the city’s priv 
scavengers. i 
Refuse collection in a city ‘the s 
of Chicago is no small op 
Last year city trucks anc 
scavengers picked up almost 500 
truckloads. In all they coll cted 


refuse. That’ 's ‘enough to fi 
the size of the er ae 


1arry holes, swampy lowlands, or 
ward filling in Chicago’s lake front. 
or example, the area South from 
ce northern end of the Conrad Hil- 
m Hotel, East of the Illinois Cen- 
1 tracks to 5500 South, was a 
{fuse dump. It now houses a large 
ark area, the South Shore Drive 
yd such tourist attractions as the 
hicago Natural History Museum, 
aedd Aquarium, Adler Planetarium 
id Soldier Field. 


Inland Spots 


Inland there were spots like 1900 
puth on Wolcott, the old digging 
rounds for the Chicago Union Lime 
Works. It was almost 400 feet deep, 
Ihich is enough to swallow the 


heights of such well known land- 
marks as the Merchandise Mart or 
the 333 North Michigan Avenue 
Building. Filled many years ago it is 
now a playground and park area. 

Another dumping spot was the 
clay hole, North of Fullerton at 
Narragansett. It’s now the site of a 
Coca-Cola Bottling Plant, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. plant and a 
radar testing station operated by 
Western Electric Company. The 
swanky Lincolnwood area is atop a 
former city dump. Parts of Evergreen 
Park and a section of Glenview are 
also former refuse dumping sites as 
are the spots where Lane Technical 
High School and the Midwest Golf 
Course now are located. 

Chicago refuse also used to go to 


Ch Zo Park District Photo 


Many of the old refuse dumping spots along the lake front and throughout the city have been 
converted into beautiful parks 


such areas as the McCook quarries, 
located southwest of the city limits. 
However, recent state legislation pro- 
hibiting the dumping of one city’s 
garbage within one mile of the boun- 
daries of another municipality has 
stopped city trucks from going out- 
side the corporate limits. 


No New Sites 


That law plus city zoning regula- 
tions make finding new dumping 
spots impossible. As a result the city 
has launched a $12 million program 
to build incinerators at various loca- 


tions throughout Chicago. In all 


there will be four or five city-owned 
(Continued on page 28) 


railer trucks (left) go under the hopper at the city’s refuse transfer terminal and are loaded directly (right) from the collection 
-ucks. One trailer hauls about five times as much as one collection truck 
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The Gas Turbine Engine Gets Off to a 


To date “engine of the future” has made good progress in the air but has 


run into some cost difficulties in ground installations 


turbine was being advertised as 
the engine of the future — the 
ultimate in prime movers that would 
power ships, planes, autos and 
trucks, turn generators in utility 
stations, and provide an economical, 
efficient source of motive power to 
drive the wheels of industry. 
To date its biggest success has 


A LONG as 20 years ago the gas 


been chiefly in powering planes. 
Approximately four out of every five 
new aircraft being built today uti- 
lize gas turbine power packages 
either in the form of turbo-jet or 
turbo-prop engines. At ground level, 
however, the golden age of the gas 
turbine is slow in materializing. 
More than one non-aircraft indus- 
try has engaged in a courtship with 


A factory test of a 5,000 horsepower Westinghouse gas turbine plant 


Cornudas Station of El Paso Natural Gas Company 


the gas turbine, only to find that 
the bride-to-be is a bit too extrava- 
gant for a lifetime partnership. In 
surface transportation, the gas tur- 
bine has been experimentally 
adapted in both locomotives and 
highway freighters. As yet, however, 
the railroad and trucking industries 
are cool to the idea that gas turbines 
are about to replace the more cum- 
bersome, but decidedly more eco- 
nomical diesel and gasoline engines. 

The auto industry has had the gas 
turbine under laboratory study for 
more than a decade. Two manufac- 
turers, General Motors Corporation 
and Chrysler Corporation, have 
turned out gas turbine auto engines 
on an experimental basis, but no 
one in the industry is suggesting 
these days that a jet-powered motor 
car is just around the corner. In 
fact, if a practical turbine-powered 
car can be developed, there will still 
remain the problem of the gas tur- 
bine’s enormous fuel consumption. — 


No Pessimists 
Despite the problems that have 
hindered progress in the develop- 


trial use, engineers who have nursed 
this amazing engine through years 
of experimentation are not pessimis- 
tic. But they do feel that some of 
the turbine’s publicity was some 
what misleading. 

“The gas turbine,” says one au- 
thority, “has had the most rapid de 
velopment of any engine in history. 
It has a tremendous future, but its 
utilization in industry is not likel 
to be revolutionary, as many hay 
been led to believe, but basicalh 
evolutionary. Already it is begi 
ning to take over power tasks lo 
performed by steam engines 
diesels.” . 

So far, the most practical non-air 
craft applications of the gas turbine 
have not been in jet-powered su 
face vehicles, but in less dramatic 
industrial jobs where the turbine 
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»low Start 


By 


LEWIS A. RILEY 


Ten General Electric units of 6,000 horsepower each, the largest concentration of gas 
turbines in the world, located in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela 


¢cross-section of a 4000-KW, General Electric, simple, open-cycle gas turbine 
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pwer-producing capacities can be 
nmediately utilized. The reason 
yr this shift in emphasis involves 
ome fundamental engineering con- 
derations which, in effect, provide 
1e real key to the future of the gas 
wbine in ground service. 

In operation the gas turbine is the 
ost compact, the most flexible and 
1e simplest engine yet developed. It 

easy to repair and requires con- 
derably less space than a steam en- 
ne of the same horsepower. British 
avy tests with experimental Rolls- 
oyce engines have shown that gas 
irbines can reduce a ship’s ma- 
linery weight by as much as 50 per 

nt and its machinery space by 25 
ar - Cent: 

Although engine designs vary, all 
lize the same basic operating 
inciple. A large volume of air 
_ pressed into a dense gas by a 
mpressor, then mixed with any of 
riety of fuels including the 
pest residual oils and burned at 


COMBUSTION 
CHAMBER 


high temperature to create hot ex- 
panding gases that burst across the 
blades of a revolving turbine, The 
turbine turns a shaft that provides 
the motive power. 


Several Drawbacks 


Despite its simplicity, the gas tur- 
bine has several outstanding draw- 
backs. Probably the worst is its rav- 
enous fuel consumption. In the 
average presentday model somewhat 
less than 20 per cent of the fuel that 
goes into a gas turbine is converted 
into mechanical energy on the drive 
shaft. As high as 65 per cent of the 
fuel energy is used up in running 
the compressor and, to make this 
cycle even more uneconomical, much 
of this compressor action is required 
to keep the temperature in the 
heating chamber cooled down to 
the limits of available metal alloys— 
somewhere between 1200 and 1600 
deere 
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TO LOAD 


In contrast to the gas turbine’s 
less than 20 per cent efficiency, pres- 
ent gasoline engines enjoy an effi- 
ciency of 25 per cent or better, and 
the best steam turbines and diesels 
range up to 35 or 40 per cent in 
efficiency. ‘Thus, the gas turbine can | 
be roughly compared to a modern 
high-compression engine enclosed in 
the chassis of a 1920 automobile, a 
power giant in midget’s clothing. 
Until higher temperature alloys are 
developed, the gas turbine cannot 
begin to capitalize upon its simplic- 
ity of design or its extraordinary 


operating efficiency at high tempera- — 


ture. 
Furthermore, a sizeable portion 


Wd 


of the gas turbine’s surplus heat and 


energy spews out the exhaust, a 


physical phenomenon that gives the _ 
jet plane its forward thrust but has — 
exceedingly limited economic value 


in ground applications. 
From a completely practical view- 


(Continued on page 39) Be 
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Direct Mail, No Second Class Matter 


COMMERCE. 


Today mailbag promotions are $1.4 billion business 


and account for 14 per cent of nation’s ad dollar 


who run the wheels of the di- © 


Cre September 12, the men 


rect mail industry will convene 
in Chicago for a three day meeting 
at the Hotel Morrison. They'll have 
one common objective: to figure out 
ways to keep their industry boom- 
ing. 

From its humble beginnings as 

“circular advertising” some 50 years 
ago, direct mail has grown to a $1.4 
billion business. It now accounts 
for 14 per cent of the nation’s ad- 
vertising dollar. 

Records of industry volume have 
been kept only since 1936 when the 
direct mail business topped $260 

million. For the next ten years there 
was no great change as annual vol- 
ume varied roughly between a low 
of $241 million in 1945 and a high 
of $293 million in 1941. 


Boom Starts 


In 1947, with World War II out 
of the way and business shaking it- 
self free of the shackles that had 
confined it during the war_ years, 
direct mail boomed to a high of 
$483 million. Total volume has con- 

_ tinued to go up every year since, For 
the first five months of 1955 direct 
mail was well over $550 million, an 
increase of 3.4 per cent over the 
same period last year and 14 per 
_ cent more than the full year’s vol- 
Be ume in 1947, 
_ Direct mail pervades every nook 
ead cranny of the American busi- 
- ness scene, finding a place in all the 
Eehcess of advertising and carrying its 
ie full share of the load in moving the 
_ vast quantities of goods that Ameri- 
cans annually produce. 
za _ Perhaps there existed a predilec- 
f tion for direct mail in the minds of 
_ the American public. Long before 
a the. turn of the coun) there were 
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ment, 


By 
BERT ENOS 


jokes a-plenty about catalogs—“Mon- 
key” Ward’s and Sears “Sawbuck”. 
And while this was mail order — a 
small segment of direct mail today 
— and was mostly confined to rural 
areas, nevertheless the idea of buy- 
ing goods by mail certainly was an 
integral part of the American econ- 
emy. 

Today, of course, direct mail in- 
cludes a long list of services in addi- 
tion to catalog selling, and even 
catalog selling is now more an ur- 
ban phenomenon than a rural one. 

The first recorded use of direct 
mail as such (although it may later 
be proved to have been invented by 
the Russians) was by a young man 
who was employed at Marshall 
Field’s retail store in Chicago. 

The young man was Homer J, 
Buckley, sometimes affectionately 
called “Mr. Direct Mail,” who in 
1895 — at the age of 16 — had gone 
to work in Field’s shipping depart- 
ment. 

At Field’s young Buckley soon 
gained recognition by noting that 
shipments were no longer going to 
certain long-term customers, This 
led to a research assignment, the 
results of which showed that, sure 
enough, customers were tending to 
patronize only one department and 
to forget the others. 

It was “upstairs” for Homer after 
that, where he was placed in charge 
of a brand new follow-up depart- 
charged with reactivating 
dead accounts and stimulating cus- 
tomers to broaden their range of 
buying. 

The tool used by Buckley was 
called “circular advertising” — prob- 
ably the first scientific use of direct 


mail to a specified list to accomplish, 


a specific objective in American” 
business history. | 

At this point a second figure en- 
ters the story — Merritt H. Dement, — 
a salesman with Charles H. Fuller” 
advertising, who used to solicit busi- 
ness at Marshall Field’s. When both 
Buckley and Dement began to won-— 
der why the Field type of direct 
mail solicitation wouldn’t work just 
as well for other companies, a 
mail as such was born. 

The two founded Buckley, Dem- 
ent & Company in 1905 as the first 
exclusive direct mail agency. Subse-— 
quently the agency became the big- 
gest in the field, with an employe 
roster of more than 500 people by 
the 1920's. . 

Early accounts of Buckley, Dem- 
ent & Company were Sears, Roebuck © 


‘& Company, Studebaker (still mak- | 


ing mostly wagons) and most of the 
State street department stores. 


Has Come A Long Way 


~ It’s a long ery from those early 
days to 1955. Today direct mail ad- 
vertising is an important function — 
of almost every business and indus- 
try, finding a place from the an- 
nouncement of a sale you get from 
the corner grocery to the fabulous 
campaigns that annually win awards. 
given by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, 2 
Direct mail today is used within 
organizations for many things: to 
build employe morale; to pep up 
salesmen; to open the door for sales- 
men; to secure inquiries; for keep- 
ing in touch with customers and 
prospects; and for collecting ac 
counts, building new business, ; 
developing dealer outlets. 
Most familiar, of course, is th 
vast business of consumer dit 
(Continued on 4 
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»e TOPS" 


STANDARD 
GASOLINES 


... balanced for top power, economy, 
and all ‘round performance ... and raised 
to the Highest Octane levels in our history 


With the highest octane ratings in our sixty-six year history—both 
STANDARD WHITE CROWN and RED CROWN Gasolines will give your car 
superior performance... regardless of its type or age. They’re stepped-up 
and-pepped-up to give you smooth, efficient, anti-knock power. But in 
addition, they’re balanced too, for all ’round performance—to give you 
controlled volatility—the right gasoline for the right season; prevent 
vapor lock in hot summer weather; and they’re clean-burning, too! 


For the happiest driving you’ve ever had, stop at Standard today for 
a tankful of gasoline that has everything it takes to be tops! 


Be 


<4 > 
2 


You expect more from (STANDARD }) and get it! 


2| 
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YOU CAN HELP 
YOUR EMPLOYEE 
INSURE HIS PAY 
AND INCREASE 
HIS SECURITY 


Perhaps you feel that the number 
of persons you employ is too 
small to qualify for the pay en- 
velope security of “Group” Dis- 
ability insurance. Then why not 
explore with North American the 


e possibility of a “small business” 
; Franchise Plan? 

a These plans are designed for 
o>! firms having five employees or 
te more. Low in cost, they require 
: . very little activity on the part of 


the employer. 

Franchise Accident & Health 
coverage also goes a long way 
toward promoting employee 
stability and better employee 
relations. 

The coupon will bring full 
details . . . if you wish, a North 
American Service Man will phone 
for an appointment. 


egw 


_ NORTH AMERICAN 
___ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


& 


& 
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| 
| cago, January 30, 1950, using single- 
engine, five-passenger Beech Bo- 
nanzas. It initially provided service 
from Lafayette and Indianapolis 
only. Ozark, based in St. Louis, did 
not get entry into Chicago until 
September, 1953, when it began serv- 
ice from Springfield, Illinois. 

Present routes of the three local 
service carriers link some 60 commu- 
nities, ranging from 30 to 300 miles 
distance from Chicago. Ozark’s 
routes radiate downstate from Chi- 
cago and west into Iowa; Lake Cen- 
tral’s south and east into Indiana 
and adjacent Ohio; and North Cen- 
tral’s east into Michigan and north 
into Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Upper Peninsula. 


Started As Experiment 


Local service was originally con- 
ceived by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on an experimental basis to 
foster the development of air com- 


stimulate public acceptance of air 
transport and to provide an air link 
by which traffic could be fed from 
off-main line points to trunklines at 
major air terminal cities; hence, the 
original name “feeder” airlines. 

The task was not easy. While civic 
pride of a community could be 
counted on to support the idea of 
local air service, it did not guarantee 
traffic. Not infrequently, too, cost 
of providing adequate airnort facili- 
ties dampened local enthusiasm. 
Start of service to some points was 


merce. Its prime function was to- 


Debarking from a Lake Central plane at Chicago 
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Short Air Hops Prove Good Business 


(Continued from page 15) 


delayed as much as a year and longet 
awaiting airport improvements. Ra- 
dio and communication facilities 
were lacking at many points. North 
Central’s initial operations particu: 
larly were hampered because of this. 
Serving the north country, its planes 
were on the ground more than in the 
air the first two winters. Flights 
were limited to daylight hours and 
then under clear weather conditions. 
Its growth within the short span of 
seven years is, therefore, all the more 
remarkable. 

The airline now is providing vir- 
tually a shuttle service between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee with 46 flights 
daily, Monday through Friday, and 
30 on Saturdays and Sundays. It 
has 16 Chicago-Madison flights, 16 
Chicago-Green Bay, and a minimum 
of four daily to give commuter serv- 
ice between Chicago and other 
points on its system. Southbound 
from Milwaukee, its 21-25 passenger 
DC-3s run 82 per cent full. North- 
bound from Chicago, including 
flights operated beyond Milwaukee 
to Madison, load factor is 80 per 
cent. One-third of all passengers 
boarded at Chicago terminate in 
Milwaukee. Eight of its flights 
operate Chicago-Milwaukee exclu- 
sively. Schedules are geared to cor 
nect with transcontinental and 
north-south flights out of Chicago. 
While Milwaukee has direct trunk- 
line service to New York and Wash- 
ington, North Central, nevertheless, 


carries a considerable number of 


passengers who find it more con: 
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Jzark loads baggage for another short hop 


venient to connect with flights out 
of Chicago. 


Ninety per cent of North Central’s 
traffic is connecting traffic compared 
with 70 per cent carried by Ozark 
and an estimated 55 per cent by 
Lake Central. Differences in route 
structure, character of areas served 
and need of individual communities 
account in part for the varying ex- 
perience of the three carriers. Lake 


Central attributes the relatively high | 


percentage (approximately 45 per 
cent) of local traffic it originates at 
Chicago to the large number of 
plants of Chicago area firms located 
on its routes. 


Aids To Business 


Decentralization of industry has 
heightened the need for local air 
service and increased the importance 
of the short haul carriers to Chicago 
and other large industrial areas. 
More and more defense plants are 
being located at distances from large 
population centers and are depend- 
ent on local air service for fast 
transportation. 

A factor in the growing impor- 
tance of local air service to Chicago 
s the lack of land for industrial ex- 
— Many large plant facilities 
have had to be located in outlying 
as and their number is growing. 


traffic congestion on highways 
ading to and from the city have 
en rise to a demand from such 
in communities as Chicago 
hts, Waukegan, Elgin, Geneva, 
, Evanston and others for a 
led commuter or shuttle air 


madequate surface transportation | 
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railroad with 56,600 people 
all helping to assure you — 
swift, uninterrupted service 


‘Santa Fe people know what it is to handle hot problems. 
With their “know-how” of moving thousands of freight 
cars every day, with our powerful fleet of diesels, they can 
help take the heat off of your freight problems. 


There are 60 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 
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WHEN YOU NEED 
SHEE 


LARGE STOCKS 


COLD ROLLED SHEETS AND STRIP 

HOT ROLLED SHEETS AND STRIP 

HOT ROLLED PICKLED SHEETS AND STRIP 
GALVANIZED SHEETS AND STRIP 
GALVANNEALED SHEETS 

LONG TERNE SHEETS 

HOT ROLLED PLATES 
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Wide aisles and orderly storage areas enable us to move fast 


Careful handling assures delivery in perfect condition 


Both standard and manufacturers sizes E 
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AND STRIP 


CALL oo  _ = 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT ~~ 
» SHEARING—Accurate—To Size— = Milwaukee Plant 
Close Tolerance @ 
» SLITTING—Precision Slitting ® 


To Exact Tolerances 


» EDGING—Full Round or Deburred Edge 
In Coils or Cut Lengths 


» COILS CUT TO LENGTH and ROLLER LEVELLED 


FAST SERVICE 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 
On Time—What You Want When 


’ CORRUGATING—| ¥4"" and 242” Corrugations 
In Standard or Special Sizes 


e@ Delivery—tTo Your Door—Securely 
Packaged 


® 
wy 
. 4 
@ e 
—Sheets Cut To Your Length and Flattened r 4 You Want It 
® 
® 
® 
ww 


ij Great WESTERN STEEL 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


CHICAGO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 


2300 W. 58th STREET 
HEmlock 4-5800 


MILWAUKEE DIVISION 


2475 WEST HAMPTON AVENUE 
Hilltop 4-3092 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 
MIDWESTERN CITIES 
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For the modern office... 


Browne 
= oOrse 


COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


with exclusive built-in features 


< “ele ee Plastite tops that won’t burn, 
chip, mar... actually keep their 
newness for years to come. 


a 


{nterchangeable desk drawers, ‘4., 
file drawers and plastite tops for 
more flexibility. 


Feather-touch glider files* with 
safety-lock drawer that can't fall 
in extended position . . . special 
follower block that makes con- 
tents fire resistant . . . and ball 
bearing raceways for smoother, 
easier filing. 


Scientifically designed aluminum 
posture chairs. 


New, pastel and deep-tone colors 
to add warmth and richness to 
any office. 


Special laboratory equipment for 
every need. 
- = 
i ee. # “. = Most modern life-time steel office 
hy furniture at lower unit cost, 


*Now at new low prices 


CHICAGO BRANCH AND SHOWROOMS: 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 
PURE OIL BUILDING, ROOM 590 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEARBORN 2-7189 


» Yours for the Askin 
_*"New Browne: Morse Catalog 


PHONE OR MAIL TODAY! 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 


ie fe Pine Ou GUUDING Yes, please rush me 


without obligation 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS your new catalog. 


r 

I 

4 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
Nonie= ee ee 
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SoS Zone State 


a> 
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* 
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service to Chicago’s Midway and 
O’Hare airports. Their needs are 
currently being considered by the 
CAB in the so-called Helicopter Air 
Service case, which may give Chicago 
its first helicopter passenger service. 
Helicopter Air Service and Midway 
Airlines are parties to the proceed- 
ing. Midway is seeking to extend 
its present passenger shuttle service 
between Midway, O’Hare and Meigs 
Field, and Sky Harbor and Du Page 
airports to airports and/or commu- 
nities within a 75-mile radius of Chi- 
cago. HAS is asking for renewal of 
its present certificate to carry mail, 
extension of its routes and authority 
to carry passengers and property by 
helicopter as well as mail. Its initial 
passenger operation would provide 
a helicopter shuttle service between 
Midway-O’Hare and Grant Park. 
The Chicago Park District already 
has agreed to lease a portion of the 
Monroe Street parking lot in Grant 
Park to HAS for a heliport. 


Permanent Certificates 


Meantime, the climate for develop- 
ment of local air service has further 
improved. This Spring, Congress en- 
acted legislation directing the CAB 
to issue permanent certificates of 
public convenience and necessity to 
local service lines. All carriers which 
have been furnishing local service 
under temporary authority since 
January 1, 1953, are eligible for per- 
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manent certification. September | 
1955, was set as the closing date f 
filing application. 

CAB originally limited operati 
authority of the local service lines 
three years. Later, this was extende 
to five. The necessity of applyit 
for renewal at the end of each ex 
ration period was a drain on finance 
and worked other hardships. Cos 
incident to the recent renewal | 
Ozark’s certificate ran in excess : 
$100,000 although there was no qué 
tion of its fitness. 

Now that they can show they a 
here to stay, ability of the carrie 
to obtain necessary capital to finan 
badly needed equipment has bee 
vastly improved. And considerab 
capital will be required in the lig! 
of the tremendous expansion of loc 
services which appear ahead. Ne 
services authorized Lake Central ar 
Ozark within the past year alor 
have boosted their equipment nee 
substantially. Lake Central estimate 
its trafic up 200 per cent system wit 
and 350 per cent at Chicago from la 
year, as a result of new services ar 
greater frequencies now operated b 
tween points. The airline is conte! 
plating a $350,000-$500,000 preferrs 
stock issue. From ‘“down-line” cot 
munity and industry response, the 
is every indication that the issue w: 
be oversubscribed. It is awaiting ¢ 
cision on pending route applicatio 
which, if approved by the CAB, w 
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irther strengthen its route struc- 
ire. 

Lake Central has had the handi- 
up of figuratively operating with a 
for Sale” sign on its door, until a 
ear ago last February, when the 
»rmer Owner consented to sell the 
pmpany to its employes. It now 
as the distinction of being the only 
nploye-owned airline. 

Local service lines are growing as 
‘result of another development. It 
ight be a safe guess that within the 
ext year or two, trunkline service 
most, if not the majority, of inter- 
s-ediate cities within a 200 to 300- 
ile radius of Chicago will be sup- 
lanted by local service carrier 
yerations. The trend is in that di- 
‘ction and appears to be accel- 
rating. 
| In May of this year, North Central 
»0k over service, previously handled 
y American Airlines between Chi- 
2go and Detroit, via South Bend, 
‘alamazoo, Battle Creek, and Jack- 
»n, Michigan. 
| Last October, Ozark began operat- 
ig Chicago-Rockford-Clinton-Mo- 
ne-Davenport, a route previously 
‘rved by Braniff Airways. On Au- 
ust 9, it began service to Dubuque, 
Jaterloo, Mason City and Fort 


Dodge, all intermediate points pre- 
viously served by Braniff on its Chi- 
cago-Sioux City route segment. 
Braniff now serves Waterloo only 
between Chicago and Sioux City. 
Braniff acquired portions of this 
route from the merger of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines into its system. 


Insufficient Traffic 


American asked the CAB to re- 
lieve it of serving intermediate 
points on its Chicago-Detroit route 
segment. The reason was economic 
— insufficient traffic to su pport 
trunkline service. The demands of 
long-haul traffic, new faster and 
larger aircraft coming into service 
are making the continuation of 
trunkline service at many intermedi- 
ate points economically not feasible. 
It is an open secret that some local 
service route applications before the 
CAB were filed after consultation 
with trunklines seeking “out.” 

How will the substitution of local 
service for trunkline at such points 
affect Chicago? First of all, it has al- 
ready contributed to improvement of 
service through greater schedule fre- 
quencies operated and geared more 
closely to the needs of the area. 
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North Central has eight flights daily 
now serving the intermediate Chi- 
cago-Detroit cities. Secondly, it is 
expected to increase traffic as the 
local service lines, dependent on 
short hauls for their bread and but- 
ter, can be expected to more aggres- 
sively develop the air traffic potential 
at intermediate points. Thirdly, it 
means improved mail and express 
service as a result of increased flight 
frequencies and more convenient 
scheduling, 

Sole loss will be to shippers who 
have been accustomed to air freight 
service provided by trunklines at 
these points. Neither Ozark, Lake 
Central nor North Central carry 
freight although the potential is 
there. The cost of carrying freight — 
which can eat into profits, as trunk- 
lines have found — plus the lack of 
equipment have been the major de- 
terrents to date. Demands of passen- 
ger trafic, heavy mail and express 
loads, further militate against local 
air freight service at this time. 
Among the nation’s 14 scheduled 
local service carriers, North Central 
ranks first in ton miles of express 
carried, Lake Central ranks fourth, 
and Ozark sixth. 


All three carriers are eyeing Con- 


TO FIND ANYTHING YOU WANT 
FOR YOUR OFFICE, FACTORY, 
STORE OR HOME, USE THE 


RED BOOK WITH YELLOW PAGES 
CHICAGO'S CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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Guard \ Against Rust 


WATER 
SUBMERSION 


| HUMIDITY 


ZING on CADMIUM PLATING 


FOR A BRIGHT PROTECTIVE FINISH 


Metal has many enemies that attack and deteriorate 
its usefulness. Rust is the foe to guard against. Our 
bright zinc and cadmium finishes offer good looks 
plus protection. Consultation and samples on request. 


35 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


\V.VAESTERN RUST-PROOF CO. 


2137 W. Walnut St. e Chicago 12, Ill. e Tel. SEeley 3-1692 


JAMES H. McCAULEY & SONS, INC. 


CONTRACTING MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
SERVING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


BOILER PLANTS & HEATING SYSTEMS 


POWEK PIPING 

PROCESS PIPING 

FABRICATED WELDED PIPING 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
TANK STORAGE SYSTEMS 


| 5620 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, IIL POrtsmouth 7-3232 


stage. It’s not known when it w: 
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vairs. It may be another year or tw 
before they are able to take on ne) 
equipment. There has been no tran: 
port plane yet developed to fit th 
particular needs of the local servic 
lines, and the cost of the Convair t 
date has been outside the budge 
range of the local service line as 

DC-3 replacement. Price is expecte 
to come down with the release o 
Convairs by American. This may no 
be before 1958, however, when th 
first of its turboprop Lockheed Elec 
tras is slated for delivery. The Elec 
tras are earmarked as a replacemen 
for American’s Convairliner fleet. 


Schedule frequencies have bee 
increased but local service needs, toc 
are growing, and won't be fully me 
until more equipment can be put 01 
the line. 

The local service carriers hav 
made appreciable progress towar 
acquiring self-sufficiency. Best ind: 
cation is their decreased reliance o1 
mail pay for revenue. In 1947, 6 
per cent of total revenues of th 
nation’s 14 local service carriers wa 
derived from mail pay. Last year, th 
CAB reported, mail pay accounte 
for 45 per cent of their total revenue 
At the same time, volume of mai 
carried was up. 

This year traffic is booming. Ope 
ations are in the black. North Cer 
tral reported a profit of $19,032 fo 
the first four months of 1955 versu 
a loss of $228,433 in the same perio 
last year. Lake Central had a firs 
quarter profit of $4,574. This con 
pared with a loss of $43,868 for th 
first quarter of 1954. Things are nc 
only looking up for the local servic 
lines. They’re soaring. 


Rubbish Burning Issue 
(Continued from page 17) ie 


and operated incinerators accord 
to Superintendent Eppig. Bs 

The first of these is nearing co: 
pletion at Medill and Ashland. It | 
expected to be in operation early 7 
1956. This first incinerator, whic 
will cost $2.5 million including tl 
land, will consume 720 tons of ref 
a day, about 20 per cent of the da 
volume collected by city trucks. 
other incinerator with a 1,080 
daily capacity to be located at 
and Doty is in the drawing bo 


ready for operation. The lo 
and designs of the other inci 
are still in the disc 
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The city’s collection trucks pick 
. everything as they go along. This 
sans that some of the materials 
at will go into the incinerators will 
‘noncombustible such as ashes, tin 
ns and bottles. However, each in- 
nerator is expected to reduce the 
tal volume of refuse burned in it 
95 per cent. The five per cent left 
ill go into the one remaining hole 
can be used as bottom fill on park- 
g lots or streets. Also since it is not 
itrescible (liable to undergo bac- 
rial decomposition when in contact 
ith air and moisture at ordinary 
mperatures) or in plain language 
ace it won’t stink or rot, it is not 
arred by the state law from being 
amped outside the city limits in or 
sar other communities where 
aimping facilities are available. 
The private scavengers are also 
iced with what Mr. Jensen calls the 
34,000 question, “What to do with 
ve refuse they collect?” 

As a result a private corporation 
alled Incinerator Inc. has been 
ormed to finance the building and 
peration of a $1,750,000 incinerator, 


ONE source 


for all! 


PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 


4 


uth Lawndale Avenue 


‘SS — IRON — STEEL — STAINLESS STEEL 
em PIPE — VALVES and FITTINGS 


USCOLITE and PVC Plastic Valves — Fittings & Pipe 
Corrosion Resistant Piping Materials 


SAUNDERS and COMPANY 


butors of Nationally Recognized Qua 


It will be located on the city’s North 
or West side and used by the mem- 
bers of the corporation, all of whom 
now operate a scavenger service in 
the city. However, it won't be ready 
for at least a year after ground is 
broken for its construction and as 
yet no site has been selected. 

The corporation is headed by 
James De Boer, who is in the rub- 
bish removal business with his broth- 
ers. Corporation officials estimate 
that the present needs of the city 
call for three or four of these pri- 
vately owned and operated incinera- 
tors. 


City’s Plans 


The city’s $12 million plans would 
eventually include some capacity 
that could be used by private scav- 
engers for a fee but not enough to 
take care of all that they now collect. 
Even this is only a tentative plan and 
would hinge on the capacities of the 
city-built and owned incinerators to 
handle the city collections. City ordi- 
nances divide the responsibility for 
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rubbish removal very clearly. The 
city picks up the refuse of private 
homes and apartments or flats of 
four or less units. All larger apart- 
ments and commercial and industrial 
establishments are required to re- 
move their own debris to proper dis- 
posal sites or to hire someone li- 
censed by the city to handle the job. 

Private scavengers pay $100 a year 
for the license for each truck oper- 
ated. Currently the city has licensed 
310 units. hese are operated by 177 
firms. Most firms are a one or two 
truck operation with only about a 
half dozen companies operating ten 
or more units. 

Private scavengers are estimated 
to gross about $20 million each year 
for the collections they make. There 
is no standard charge in the city for 
private scavengers. They all operate 
on private contract and prices will 
vary for their services by number of 
pickups and amount of rubbish for 
disposal. 

The private scavengers have an 
advantage over the city because they 
can find dumping spots for some of 


Saunders. 


McCanna 


lity Piping Materials ; 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


Telephone Bishop 7-5500 : 


More than twenty years of specialized experience qualify 
Saunders and Company to fill your requirements for 
pipe, valves, fittings and other related piping materials. 
The knowledge and help we provide in aiding you to se-~ 
lect the proper materials of highest quality and greatest 
value is an extra dividend you get when you buy from 
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their debris outside the city limits. 
But even these are growing scarce. 
Some scavengers currently travel ten 
to 30 miles outside of Chicago to 
dump their loads. To travel any fur- 
ther would run their costs of opera- 
tion sky high. Where the owner of 
the business doesn’t operate his 
truck, he pays a driver $104 for a 48 
hour week. Helpers get $96.50. The 
city pays its drivers $19.20 for an 
8-hour day and helpers, $17. City 
workers get time and a half for more 
than eight hours a day or 40 hours a 
week. The only apparent reason for 


the difference in the scale for the 
same jobs: two unions. 

Incinerators located at various 
spots throughout the city would cut 
hauling time, a big cost factor for 
both the city and private operators; 
and, of course, would end the futile 
search for more dumping spots. 
Meanwhile, one of the answers that 
the city officials have devised to help 
cut hauling time are two types of 
relay collecting stations. 

One type is operated by the Coli- 
anni and Dire Company for the city. 
They have two spots, 40th and Ash- 


A FIFTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR ASSOCIATION 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 


6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 35, 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 2-5000 


MAKE THRIFT A HABIT 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 


Established 1889 


ILLINOIS 


SHEETS - ST EEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled @ 
STRIP e BARS 


SHEARED 


Pickled e 


Cold Rolled 


e BAND STEEL 
TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone — Fulton 5-2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. 


Blue Island, Il. 
CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


| city will be amply supplied wi 
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land and South Water and the Illi 
nois Central tracks. At these points 
city collection trucks bring thei 
loads and dump them into gondola 
cars. The gondola loads are then 
hauled by rail to the city dumping 
spot at 103rd and Doty. 

The other type operated by the 
city is located at Medill and Ashland, 
the site where the new incinerator 
is being constructed. City collection 
trucks from the North and West 
sides bring their loads here and 
dump them into huge truck trailers. 
The filled trailers, which each have 
a capacity of four to five of the col- 
lection trucks, then make the trip 
to 103rd and Doty. 

The city’s collection trucks made 
an all-time record high of 283,952 
loads last year for a total of over four 
million cubic yards of discarded 
debris, an increase of 33 per cent in 
ten years. According to Leonard P. 
Turner, Superintendent of Dumps 
and Incineration for the city, a de- 
partment veteran of 42 years, Chi- 
cago collection trucks picked up 2.5 
million cubic yards of refuse in the 
first seven months of 1955; and he 
wouldn't be surprised if total collec 
tions for the year again top the pre- 
vious year’s total. 


The growing population and busi- 
ness activities, of course, account for 
the increasing pile of debris but add- 
ing to the problem, says Superin- 
tendent Eppig, is the vanishing 
neighborhood vacant lot. Vacant 
lots have always been used by sur- 
rounding householders as a spot for 
burning combustible refuse such as 
papers and garden foliage. Elimi- 
nate the burning area and the com- 
bustible refuse is left for the city 
collectors. He estimates that this 
situation has added 400,000 cubic 
yards, about 25,000 truck loads, to 
the city’s collection job within the 
last three years. <s 

Currently the city is operatin 
343 collection trucks. Another 75 ar 
expected to be delivered for use b¢ 
fore the end of the year. Within the 
same period another 50 will be con- 
tracted for and perhaps even deliv- 
ered. Added to the 310 units oper- 
ated by the private scavengers, thi 


equipment for collecting the misce 
laneous unwanted debris. 

It will make anything but a h 
morous piece, if Chicago doesn’t 
the race to provide adequate fa 
ties for POL of it. 
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‘rends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


vith large exports to Holland, Swe- 
en, and Belgium. The United 
‘tates maintains second place be- 
vuse of its huge exports of commer- 
ial vehicles. If passenger car ex- 
orts alone are considered, the U. S. 
anks third, behind the United 
.ingdom and Western Germany. 


New Pension Rights — Recent 
abor management contracts permit 
job-changing worker to carry pen- 
ions right with him, Commerce 
tlearing House reports. Under pro- 
isions for vested rights contained in 
ome contracts, an employe may 
90k forward to retirement with 
varts of his total pension paid by 
everal employers. 

The new move gained impetus 
rom the auto industry settlements 
his year and more and more work- 
rs may come under such _ plans 
hrough similar provisions in con- 
racts coming up for negotiation. In 
he motor company plans, workers 
vho are 40 years of age or over and 
lave ten years of service will get 
yensions at age 65 covering their 
rears of service whether or not they 
tay with the company. 

The change is a radical one from 
he original purpose of many pen- 
ion plans which was, in part at 
east, designed to reduce labor turn- 
ver. Under the previous contracts, 
. worker who left his job forfeited 
ension benefits, and funds set aside 
or him were often retained in the 
reneral fund to the credit of other 
vorkers. 

‘The new provisions will substan- 
ially raise the cost of industrial pen- 
ions. Many plans now in effect have 
heir costs figured on the basis of 
ome workers dropping out of the 
ension plans each year. Under the 
sw system all workers will have a 
rmanent equity in their shares. In 
ddition an amount of paper work 
possible to calculate will be re- 
ed. Each time an employe with 
ested pension interest leaves a 


ion fund trustee will be re- 
red to keep track of him until he 


--- motors fail without warning, 


call HIRE 


Help is on the way—right now—when you call Hyre! 
But why wait for trouble when Hyre’s Electrical In- 
spection Service provides regular checkups which pre- 
vent electrical breakdowns. Get the facts today — phone us. 


¢ MOTORS ¢ GENERATORS e CONTROLS e REPAIRS @ ENGINEERING @ 
CONSTRUCTION @ INSTALLATION ¢ MAINTENANCE 


HYRE ec ccxnac COMPANY 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. e CHesapeake 3-6100 


Industrial e Commercial Light and Power 


pany, either the company or the. 


i iasimescssnec 


send for the 
most widely used 
Electronic Supply Guide 


ALLIED’S 


COMPLETE 324-PAGE ; <aa6 an 
| = 956 | 


1956 CATALOG eS 


your buying guide to the world’s largest stocks 
of ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Here’s how to simplify and speed the purchasing of all your 
electronic supplies and equipment: send your orders to ALLIED 
—the reliable one-supply-source for all your electronic needs. 
We make fastest shipment from the world’s largest stocks of — 
electron tubes (all types and makes), transistors, test instru- 
ments, audio equipment, electronic parts (transformers, capaci- 
tors, controls, etc.), and accessories—everything for industrial 
and communications application. Our expert Industrial supply 
service saves you time, effort and money. Send today for your 
“FREE copy of the 1956 ALLIED Catalog—the complete Buying 
Guide to the world’s largest stocks of quality Electronic Sup- 
plies for Industrial and Broadcast use. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept.’ 56-J-5 
Chicago 80, Illinois : 


De, 


Ez 


ALLIED RADIO 
Meebe wns ng 


83 


SS) Ue eReten mee as, oY 


One complete 
dependable source 
for Everything 
in Electronics 


send for 

FREE 
CATALOG 
eek 


Today—a vital industry 


In 1824 a Leeds, England bricklayer burned mixtures of limestone 
and clay to clinkers on his kitchen stove. Eventually he found the 
right proportions for a clinker that could be ground into cement. 
He called it portland cement because it resembled in color a stone 
quarried on the Isle of Portland off the English coast. 


Mixed with water, portland cement forms a paste that binds 
such aggregates as sand, gravel, crushed stone or blast furnace 
slag into concrete. Concrete is so durable, strong, economical and 
firesafe that it became one of the most widely used building mate- 
rials for homes and hangars, highways and hospitals, farm build- 
ings and factories, sewers and schools, pipe lines and public works. 


Asa result, making portland cement has become a vital industry. 
The process involves more than 80 scientifically-controlled opera- 
tions. It requires some of the largest moving machinery and some 
of the most delicate instruments in all industry. 


The Portland Cement Association is dedicated to finding ways 
to make more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete and to de- 
veloping more economical construction procedures. Its program 
of research, technical service and education is made possible by 
the support of its member companies, listed at the right. 


- PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nils national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
__ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


Yesterday —a kitchen laboratory 


COMMERCE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co.,Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Ideal Cement Co. Divisions, Denver 
Alabama Division, Mobile 
Arkansas Division, Little Rock 
Colorado Division, Denver 
Gulf Division, Houston 
Louisiana Division, New Orleans 
Nebraska Division, Omaha 
Oklahoma Division, Oklahoma City 
Spokane Division, Spokane 
Three Forks Division, Butte, Mont. 
Union Portland Division, Salt Lake City 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphid 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wigs 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth-Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, | 
Zanesville, Ohio " 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southern States Portland Cement Co., Atlanta 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
‘Alkali Co., Cleveland ¢ 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto ; 
Superior-Marquette Cement Co., Porismouth, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. — 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia _ 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee. inthe Chicago Area 


INVESTMENTS in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
3,781,000 in August compared with 
13,635,000 in August, 1954. Total 
avestments for the first eight 
ronths of 1955 were $246,598,000 
ompared with $163,352,000 in 1954, 
‘hese figures include expenditures 
or the construction of new indus- 
‘ial plants, expansions of existing 
uildings and the acquisition of 
rnd or buildings for industrial pur- 
OSes. 


Proctor and Gamble Manufac- 
iring Company, 1232 W. North 
venue, is erecting a complete short- 
ning production unit at the site of 
‘s present Chicago plant. The addi- 
ion will consist of two main build- 
igs with a total of 100,000 square 
eet of floor area, one of which will 
e used for processing and the other 
or finishing and packaging of the 
nortening. Each will be three stor- 
2s high. Other smaller structures 
‘ill perform specialized functions in 
he shortening manufacture. Gird- 
er Corporation and Lummus Com- 
any, general contractors; Gan 
“eutsch, special consultant. 


Chicago Daily News will expand 
s plant at 400 W. Madison street 
ith an addition in the form of a 
ve-story glass and stainless steel 
‘ructure to be erected above the 
laza lying between the present 
uilding and the Chicago river. The 
meoton program will also include 
e establishment of two branch 
ing plants, the first at 2220 W. 
street in a building now owned 
the Daily News and the other at 
north side location not yet an- 
ced. The presses to be installed 
ese plants will be manufactured 
Goss Printing Press Company. 
s and Murphy, architect. 


Electric Specialty Com- 
Dante avenue, pro- 


ducer of heavy duty electric power 
equipment, is erecting a plant at 
Central Park avenue and Burr Oak 
street in Blue Island to which the 
company will move its entire opera- 
tion. The plant will contain 120,000 
square feet of floor area. Campbell- 
Lowrie - Lautermilch Corporation, 
general contractor. 


e Tractomotive Corporation, 
Deerfield, is adding 42,000 square 
feet of floor area to its factory. The 
company makes tractor equipment. 
Robert G. Regan Company, general 
contractor. 


© Austenal Laboratories, Inc., has 
acquired a 45,000 square foot build- 
ing and the accompanying vacant 
land at 5101 S. Keeler avenue. The 


dental division of Austenal will oc- | 


cupy the plant for the production of 
dental laboratory equipment and 
materials. Swan-Lorish, Inc., broker. 


¢ Mueller Brass Company, Port 
Huron, Mich., operating a _ ware- 
house at 3403 W. 48th place, is erect- 
ing a 30,000 square foot building 
which will be for warehouse and of- 
fice use. The building is located at 
2055 N. 25th avenue in Leyden 
Township. Abell-Howe Company, 
general contractor. 


e Vierling Steel Company, 327 W. 
23rd street, structural steel fabrica- 
tor, is erecting a 27,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. Battey and 
Childs, engineer. 


e Economy Products Corpora- 
tion, 512 S. Peoria street, manufac- 
turer of bed spreads, drapes, com- 
forters and pillows, has acquired a 
three-story building of 112,000 
square feet of floor area at Racine 
avenue and Washington boulevard. 


Economy will consolidate its opera- 
tions in the new plant, which will | 


also provide room for expansion of 
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FOR SALE 


FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED 


© 738,000 sq. ft. 

@ 17 acres — switch 

@ Five miles southwest of Loop 
® Sprinklered 

@ Heavy floor loads 

© One half — one story 

@ Cranes 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 


22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 

Railroads Expressways 

Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


nf aR ROME, Pk ioe ae A jacke ea ely : » 
A MEE ei I ALLE MTOR BOTS NN SIS NR Oa ee ee ei ee eRe 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


- ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Hlinois 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION | 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, IH. | 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel ‘ 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


METAL NAME PLATES | 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE . " 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE co. | 
Chicago 26, III. AMbassador 2-5264 : 
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Russell C. Tomlinson 
Speech Associates 


Instruction in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE PLANNING 
SALESMANSHIP 


SIX PERSONALIZED SERVICES 


. Group instruction in your busi- 
ness establishment, planned with 
you to fit your organization’s par- 
ticular needs. 


. Private instruction at your office 
or home. 


. Expert assistance in the prepara- 
tion of your speeches. 


. Complete analysis of the effective- 
ness of your delivered speeches. 


Competent assistance in the plan- 
ning of your conferences, sales 
meetings and conventions. 


. Thorough analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of your conferences, sales 
meetings and conventions. 


For information write Speech Asso- 
ciates, Box 408 Lake Forest or 
Phone RA 6-4272. 


INSULATION 


Pipe Covering — Hot and Cold 


Corkboard — Roofing 


“RELIABLE” STEAM BAKED 
CORKBOARD 


For Cold Storage Insulation 


4 _ Luse-Stevenson 


Company 


we | CONTRACTORS & DISTRIBUTORS | 
873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHGO. 22 


MOhawk 4-3900 


the business. Bennett and Kahn- 


weiler, broker. 


e Kux Machine Company, 6725 N. 
Ridge avenue, is adding 15,000 
square feet of floor area to its plant. 
The company makes die casting ma- 
chines and automatic table presses. 
Friedman, Alschuler and Sincere, ar- 
chitect and engineer. 


© Aluminum and Metal Service 
Inc., a newly formed company, has 
acquired 50,000 square feet in a 
building at 5818 W. Ogden avenue, 
Cicero. Hogan and Farwell, brokers. 


e Austin-Western Company, Au- 
rora, is erecting a 20,000 square foot 
warehouse adjacent to its present 
plant. The company manufactures 
road machinery and is a subsidiary 
of Baldwin, Lima, Hamilton Cor- 
poration. Warren Brothers Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., general contrac- 
tor. 


e Gefco Manufacturing Company, 
Grayslake, is erecting a plant which 
will contain 14,000 square feet of 
floor area. The company produces 
electronic speakers. Melvin A. Nel- 
son, architect. 


© Scientific Oil Compounding 
Company, 1637 S. Kilbourn avenue, 
has constructed a 14,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. The company 
manufactures chemical compounds. 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch, gen- 
eral contractor; Landstrum and Sku- 
bic, architect. 


® Suburban Industries, 4708 W. 


COMMERC 


Armitage avenue, is erecting a plar 
of 8,000 square feet of floor area < 
Mount Prospect road near Benser 
ville. The company makes dowel 
studs, threaded rod and ground fle 
rock. N. Ronneberg Company, eng 
neer. 


e W. R. Pabich Manufacturin 
Company, 2855 N. Rockwell stree 
is erecting a 10,000 square foo 
plant at 2323 N. Knox avenue wher 
the company will produce printin 
equipment. Klefstad Engineerin 
Company, engineer. 


e Holmes Company, Inc., 161 W 
Harrison street, is erecting a plan 
containing 8,000 square feet of floo 
area to which the company wil 
move its entire operations. Raymon 
A. Peterson, architect; Fred Larson 
general contractor. 


e Midwest Forging and Manufac 
turing Company, Chicago Height: 
is adding 10,000 square feet of floo 
area to its plant. The new floo 
space will be devoted to processin; 
and storage. Abell-Howe Compan 
general contractor. 


e White Racker Company, 271 
W. Lake street, is erecting a plan 
at 1820 N. Latrobe street, which wil 
contain 9,000 square feet of floo 
area. The company makes bras 
plumbing specialties. H. Knudser 
architect; Herman Voss, general cor 
tractor. > 


~] 


e Standard Steel Cabinet Com 


pany, 3701 Milwaukee avenue, i 
erecting a warehouse building a 


- 


7 > , ie t 4 : : 
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592 N. Milwaukee avenue across 
ue street from its present plant. 
ihe company manufactures tub and 
iower enclosures, bath accessories, 
. well as attic vents and other 
‘etal building products. Martin J. 
‘reen, architect. 


Muralo Company, manufacturer 
‘ water base paints, has acquired 
21,000 square foot building and 
we surrounding land at 333 W. 
Nth place, which it will renovate 
10roughly for use as its principal 
yoduction unit. Jones and Kerfoot 
ad Nicolson Porter and List, brok- 
rs. 


Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 20) 


,ail, where the medium creates a 
eed or demand for a product, in- 
reases consumer consumption and 
rings consumers into retail outlets 

»0king for a specific item. 

A listing like this could go on al- 
10st indefinitely. The Direct Mail 
dyertising Association has cata- 
»ged 49 specific ways direct mail 
an be put to work for any type of 
usiness and also has listed as many 
s 46 different types of direct mail. 
.dmittedly, such listings are mini- 
tum only, since almost every day 
ommeone in the business comes up 
ith a new way of using the me- 
ium. 

Contrary to popular idea, direct 
iail advertising is not buried in a 
irge volume of other mail. In fact, 
you were to spread all the mail 
eceived by all families over the 
Inited States, it would amount to 
nly about one piece of mail a day. 
fedium and upper income families 
verage about 3.2 pieces of mail a 
ay, including direct mail. 

In this connection, R. L. Polk & 
jompany, Detroit, Michigan, com- 
leted some interesting studies. For 
<ample, in some 70 per cent to 75 
er cent of the cases, it’s the house- 
ife who receives the mail, and in 
yout half of these cases, she hands 
mail to the addressee — while 
r cent of the housewives decide 


ordingly. About 19 per cent of 
“little women” throw all direct 


x those who may think that 

ts get a piece of direct mail 

n ply forget about it, stud- 
er eet, © rao 


Excellent Retwurs 


on SURPLUS FUNDS 


If you are responsible for investment of funds of a 


SSE 


e Church ¢ Guardianship 
e Credit Union ° School 

e Labor Union e Lodge 

e Pension Fund e Club 

¢ Corporation ¢ Trust 


Telephone e 
wee, |Uniled 
MOCNY e 
sacar | SAVINGS 
1-2550 AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Roosevelt at Ashland Ave., Chicago8 x 
Future location — 79th and Keating 


Ee re ace eT 


SALAAM FI} 


S 


UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


° 
Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0301 
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Wabash/Road of the men 
who move steel 


From mill via Wabash to fabricator 


or, how to get your product to market on time 


It’s important to steelmakers that 
Wabash connects with 64 major rail- 
roads at 118 interchange points. Wabash 
serves the Heart of America...and 
serves it fast and thoroughly, permitting 
unusually flexible routing of steel ship- 
ments to, throughand from the Midwest. 


Add Wabash’s reputation for ‘‘kid 
glove” handling of difficult assignments 
—and you have the basic reasons traffic 


men who move steel so often turn to 
Wabash. 


Whatever kind of freight you move, 
you'll find Wabash equally able, equally 
equipped toserve you well. May weprove 
it with the facts? They’re available from 
Wabash representatives in 45 cities. 


q Wabash 


_ “HOT SHOT’ FREIGHT 


SHIPPERS! 
Look at the advantages of 
Wabash “HOT SHOT” Freight 


1. “Bridges” the Heart of America, 
the only railroad member of both 
the Eastern and Western carrier 
groups. 


2. Connections with 64 major rail- 
_roads. Coordinated schedules at 
118 interchange points. 


3. All Diesel- powered trains. 
4. Superior car service to shippers. 


5. Fast “HOT SHOT” schedules to 
and through the major Gateway 
terminals or by-passing them 
altogether—as you wish. 


6. Modern yards designed for faster 
assembly of trains and more orderly 
traffic flow. 


“Fallow the Flag” 


A P. = "SPIEGELBERG, 
bi: Freight Traffic Mgr., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


direct mail’s growth has ne 


COMMERG 


ies show that anywhere from 40 pe 
cent to 65 per cent of receivers re 
member individual mailing piece 
and remember even more as mai 
ings are repeated. ‘There have bee 
cases where recognition built up t 
as much as 80 per cent. 

Multiple readership is a big fas 
tor in direct mail, too. When yo 
realize that anywhere from 1.5 to 
persons in a household will see 
given mailing piece, depending o 
the subject and quality of the adve: 
tising, you begin to realize a littl 
more clearly the readership and in 
pact that the little direct mail piec 
carries. 

One of the most popular of th 
attention-getting type of mailei 
and one most beloved by recipieni 
is what has come to be known <% 
“gadget” mailings. 


Gadget Mailings 


These are mailings with sma 
gadgets accompanying the ma 
piece for the sole purpose of gettin 
attention. For example, there’s th 
miniature loaf of real bread in 
familiar, nationally advertised wra] 
per and a tiny jar of honey — a sel 
ing point on the Mother Goos 
“honey-money” rhyme. Again, there 
a gold-colored medal, complete wit 
pin, carrying in flourishing Spel 
cerian script the legend, “Never wi 
derestimate the power of a woman 
and a tiny hammer, one-pie 
molded, with the caption, “Driy 
home these facts.” : 

One such gadget mailing carrie 
the message, “light on the subject 
with a miniature electric light bull 
another had a tiny telephone, “it 
as easy as picking up your phone 
still another, advertising tag boar 
carried a puzzle, the idea of whic 
was to remove one tag from anoth 
without cutting the string that he 
the two together. a 

Or there’s the one that starts 
“Talk about rapid growth” — wit 
a small glassine envelope attache 
to the mail pieces. Label on t 
glassine envelope says, “Myst 
Flowers. Drop them in water a 
watch them grow into beaut 
flowers in less than a minute.” 
works too. 

It works as fast and as welll 
direct mail has been working 2 


phenomenal as the of 
ers”. . | 
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ransportation 
and Traffic 


N examiner for the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has recom- 
aended that the commission issue 
mn order requiring all motor com- 
aon carriers operating in Illinois 
» publish, maintain and charge a 
sale of class rates for uniform ap- 
lication on all Illinois intrastate 
~afhic. Such scale of rates will be the 
hinimum rates for all carriers. The 
-ale of class rates recommended by 
he Examiner is the same as that 
hown in Section | of Central Motor 
‘reight Association, Inc., of Illinois 
~ariff 3A MF-II1.C.C. No. 17, which 
ecame effective June 10, 1955. It is 
urther recommended that all com- 
aodity rates on shipments under 
000 pounds should be cancelled 
xcept those applicable on iron and 
teel articles which are reserved for 
urther consideration. Within 180 
jays after service of the recommend- 
-d order the carriers will be re- 
juired to issue a tariff showing par- 
icipating carriers and the routes to 
ye traversed in connection with 
oint line movements. A single tariff 
s to be promulgated jointly by all 
ariff publishing agents showing (a) 
iniform rules and regulations, (b) 
miform exception ratings, (c) uni- 
orm rate bases, and (d) uniform 
1imum class rates. The recom- 
ended order results from an inves- 
igation instituted by the commis- 
ion on September 30, 1954, and 
pplies to all traffic except agricul- 
1 products, household goods and 


er effects, sand, gravel, 


onal 
rushed stone, coal and related com- 
lities, and live stock. In a series 
earings motor carriers presented 
idence showing lack of uniformity 
the rules, regulations and rates 
ained by motor carriers and 
contended that the revenues 
class rate traffic were below the 
f carriage and created discrim- 
tween eae and local- 


contended that there was no need 
for a minimum rate order and that 
the situation existing within the 
State of Illinois was no different 
than that which existed with respect 
to interstate traffic, and that a mini- 
mum rate order on Illinois intra- 
state traffic would give preference to 
shippers located outside of the state 
who would continue to enjoy a 
flexible basis of rates. The Examiner 
apparently has accepted almost en- 
tirely the allegations of the Rate 
and ‘Tariff Committee of the Cen- 
tral Motor Freight Association. Any- 
one dissatisfied with the recommen- 
dations may file exceptions to the 
report with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, in accordance with the 


commission’s rules of practice, on or 


before September 6, 1955, after 
which a decision will be made by the 
commission. 


e 1.C.C. Approves Eastern Rail- 
road’s “Piggy-Back” Service: ‘The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
ruled that the motor vehicle services 
of the eastern railroads in connec- 
tion with their trailer-on-flat-car op- 
erations may be performed without 
a motor carrier certificate under 
Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Such services, the commission 
held, are terminal area collection 
and delivery services which are in- 
cidental to the transportation by 
railroad. The commission also found 
that the rates charged by the rail- 
roads for trailer-on-flat-car move- 
ments to be just and reasonable and 
consistent with the national trans- 
portation policy. The proceeding, 
I. & S. Docket No. 6214, Trailers on 
Flat Cars - Eastern Territory, stems 
from tariffs filed by six railroads to 
become effective June 16, 1954, 
naming rates for freight loaded in 
trailers and transported on flat cars 
between New York City, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
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NEWEST and SAFEST 


—~ METHOD of STORING 
cS p~~ HOUSEHOLD 


Com 


\ offered ONLY by 
EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads protect 
all polished surfaces ...no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Aiso Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Established 1892 
General Offices 


52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


SHIPMENTS MOVE 


3rd Morning Service from Chicago 
and St. Lovis to New York and 
Newark. Non-Stop Schedules. 
Phenominal LOW claim ratio (00.5)! 
One third of national average. 


Quarter Century of skillful freight 


handling. 


Personal assistance from top trans- 


portation men in all terminals. 


MOTOR 
KELLEHER "0": 
LINES, Inc. 


General Offices 3130 HALL ST. . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RY 


ENGLEWOOD AUTO PARTS 


distributors and jobbers of 
auto parts, supplies and 
equipment 


machine shop service 


automotive - industrial and 
diesel 


internal cylinder grinding 


engine rebuilding 


6520 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 21 


WeEntworth 6-2711 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 
Plain or Decorated 
4100 West 42nd Place 


CHICAGO 32 
LAfayette 3-0163 


Telephone: 


Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
| Brass, Nickel Silver and 
ted _ Architectural Bronze 
7 he e 
_ | CHICAGO EXTRUDED 
_|METALS COMPANY 
<e 1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 


Cicero 50, Ill. 
Tel. Bishop 2-2120 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis, On protests filed by motor 
carrier groups and other interested 


| parties, the tariffs were ordered sus- 


pended until January 15, 1955. This 
suspension was vacated by the com- 
mission on July 9, 1954, but the in- 
vestigation was continued. The pro- 
ceeding has now been ordered dis- 
continued. 


e Senate Resolution Introduced 
to Probe Fees of Federal Agencies: 
Senator Magnuson has introduced S. 
Res. 140 which would authorize a 
Senate committee to investigate the 
feasibility and praticability of gov- 
ernment agencies, including the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, es- 
tablishing uniform fees and charges 
for services. Title 5 of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appronriation Act 
of 1952 authorized the head of each 
federal agency to prescribe fees and 
charges for services rendered. Sched- 
ules of fees and charges were. subse- 
quently filed by a number of 
agencies which were desioned to 
reimburse the agencies for the costs 
incurred in the rendering of vari- 
ous services. Appearing before a Sen- 
ate sub-committee recently, the 
American Bar Association urged re- 
peal of Title 5 pending a Congres- 
sional examination of the entire 
problem of fees and charges. 


e Increase of 215,000 Freight 
Cars Needed for Full Mobilization: 
A net increase of 215.000 units in 
the nation’s freight car fleet would 
be needed in the first three years of 
wartime mobilization. This conclu- 
sion was contained in a report sub- 
mitted to the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization of the Consultants Com- 
mittee on Railroad Equipment, 
headed by Granville Conway, presi- 
dent of the Cosmopolitan Shipping 
Company of New York City. The 
committee was organized last year 
by Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flem- 
ing to prepare estimates of the rail- 
roads’ wartime equipment require- 
ments. Its revort recommends pro- 
duction of 112,000 new cars in the 
first year of full mobilization, 118,- 
000 in the second year, and 90,000 
in the third year. This would be a 
total of 320,000 cars and, allowing 
for the scrapping of 35,000 cars each 
year, would produce a net increase 
of 215,000 units. The report also 
suggests that the government finance - 
a “revolving stock pi eee of scinical: 


- 
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freight car and diesel locomotive 
components. 


e Recommends Minimum Rate: 
on Iron and Steel Traffic: Interstate 
Commerce Commission Examine! 
Michael T. Corcoran, in a proposec 
report, recommends that the com 
mission prescribe minimum rates fol 
railroad and motor common anc 
contract carrier transportation ol 
iron and steel articles in eastern ter 
ritory. The report contains a dis 
tance scale of minimum rates fon 
both rail and highway carrier trans 
portation. For motor carrier move 
ments these rates would be subject 
to a minimum weight of not less 
than 28,000 pounds. On minimum 
weights of less than 28,000 pounds 
these rates would be increased by 15 
per cent. For railroad transporta: 
tion the rates would be subject to a 
minimum weight of 40,000 pounds 
Reductions of from one to five 
cents are proposed for railroad 
minimum weights of not less than 
80,000 pounds. On minimum 
weights of less than 40,000 pound: 
the rates would be boosted 15 per 
cent. The examiner finds that pres 
ent low rates on iron and steel arti: 
cles contribute to the need of the 
carriers for additional revenue. The 
proposed report was issued in MC 
C-1510, Iron and Steel Articles — 
Eastern Common Carriers; MC-C 
1629, Iron and Steel Articles — East 
ern Contract Carriers; and No. 
31487, Iron and Steel Articles — 
Eastern Territory. 


°¢ Intercity Truck Tonnage up 
14.2 Per Cent in First Half of 1955: 
Intercity tonnage handled by 32% 
Class I motor carriers of general 
commodities increased 14.2 per cent 
during the first six months of 1958 
compared to the same period of las 
year, according to the Americat 
Trucking Associations. The tot: 
tonnage transported by these a 
riers during the first half of th 
year was 25,105,254. z 


on Cabinet Report: A sub-comr 
tee of the House Interstate and F 
ee Commerce Committee ghies 
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seen introduced in both the House 
wad Senate, 


Extend Time For Filing Views 
m Proposed Rules of Practice: The 
interstate Commerce Commission 
jas extended the date for filing 
aatements containing data, views or 
Tguments concerning the proposed 
revised rules of practice, from Sep- 
vember 6, 1955 to January 6, 1956. 
he proposed rules were published 
wn the Federal Register of May 14, 
1955. The subject is titled Ex Parte 
195, Revised Rules of Procedure Be- 
yore the Commission. 


Gas Turbine Engine 


(Continued from page 19) 


point, there are two circumstances 
nnder which the gas turbine can op- 
erate with a reasonably high degree 
of efficiency on the ground. In one 
vase, it is used not only as a prime 
mover, but also as a source of heat. 
The other employs the gas turbine 
n applications where heavy fuel 
onsumption can be partially offset 
either by the availability of cheap 
‘uel or because the turbine is used 
wnly in intermittent service where 
remendous power is required on 
short notice for limited periods of 
ime, 

Of these special application jobs 
in industry, the most impressive by 
far has been in pipeline pumping 
‘tations where gas turbines can feed 
m the fuel as it passes along the 
line. General Electric Company has 
installed twenty eight 5,000 horse- 
power units in isolated pumping 
stations of the El] Paso Natural Gas 
pipeline that stretches through 
lonely desert country between New 
Mexico and California. In this ap- 
oo: gas turbines enjoy a num- 
e 


of advantages over piston en- 
ines. They are less expensive to 
muy and maintain, require little if 
/ water in desert areas and, be- 
ise of their fully automatic op- 
ition, require only one inspection 
nually. 
1 Paso Natural Gas is outspoken 
its praise of the new gas turbines. 
y are doing the pumping job, 
rding to the company, at about 
nirds the cost of piston engines 
d have stepped up fuel deliveries 
5 per cent without the need for 
itional pipelines. 

¢ r application _where 


cheap fuel is close by, gas turbine 
compressors are being used in in- 
creasing numbers for rebuilding the 
underground pressure in aging oil 
fields. General Electric has delivered 
ten large units for this purpose, in- 
cluding a platform installation in 
the middle of Venezuela’s Lake 
Maracaibo where natural gas-burn- 
ing turbines are now used to repres- 
sure underwater oil pools. In 
another “cheap fuel” application 
and one of the first in the huge pet- 
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drocarbon gas at its Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, refinery. 


In addition to such “cheap fuel” 
applications. extensive development 
work both in this country and in 
Europe is now being directed toward 
the possibility of putting the gas tur- 
bine’s hot exhaust air to a variety 
of practical uses. If this hot air — a 
highly valuable commodity in itself 
—can be harnessed to provide com- 
bustion air to a blast furnace, to boil 
water for a steam turbine, or to 


rochemical field, Esso is using a GE 


perform other heating chores, one 
gas turbine compressor to pump hy- 


(Continued on page 41) 


CHICAGO-AREA DISTRIBUTOR 


For 


CLARK - ROSS 


POWRWORKER Hand Trucks 
@ Fork Lift Trucks and 
Towing Tractors. 


Carriers for handling 
lumber, steel and other 
allied products. 


SALES, SERVICE, PARTS, RENTALS—AII Under One Roof = 
New and Used Fork Trucks ¢ Tote Boxes e Beacon Hydraulic Dock Boards = 
ae S 

Phone: SA cramento 2-5036 


625 N. KEDZIE @ 


Pettis (2 


In Rockford— 
SALES, PARTS & SERVICE 


4606 WEST STATE @ Phone Rockford 8-2283 


Be ae 
Ba bait 


oy 


outers ‘ 


fh 


As 


ee 


peo §= Chinese Maid’ | 
©) Canned Chop Suey | 


2299,LaSalle St. VIctory 2-8688 - 2-8689 || 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS | 
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OIL CUSHIONED 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Give You 
SHOCK ABSORPTION 
CUSHIONED STARTS 
SMOOTH ACCELERATION 
ADJUSTABLE SLIP 
NO JAMMING 
COMPACT DESIGN 
NO NEED TO OVER MOTOR 


SAVES COST OF LARGER 
MOTORS 


LOWER STARTING 
CURRENT 


Y2 to 15 H. P. 


“FLUID SHAFT GEAR MOTORS _ 


LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Phone or Write for Information 
; and Catalog 


he Schrade-Batterson Co. 


806 W. Washington 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


CHesapeake 3-9400 


New Products 


Industrial Balers 


East Chicago Machine ‘Tool Cor- 
poration, 4801 Railroad Avenue, 
East Chicago, Indiana, will intro- 
duce two new industrial balers this 
month. One is a lightweight, port- 
able, hydraulic, scrap metal baler 
which will bale scrap and trimmings 
up to 54 inches in length into 
briquettes, 12 inches by 12 inches 
by 12 inches. The second is the 
Cyclomatic Balemaster baling sys- 
tem. It is designed as a one-man 
operation for the volume handling 
of paper and cardboard and will 
bale up to 30 tons in an eight hour 
shift. 


TV Listener 


A listening device that attaches to 
the audio system of television sets 
and permits children to hear their 
favorite programs without disturb- 
ing others is being marketed by 
Telex, Inc, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The device consists of a control unit 
with volume controls and_ on-off 
switch and is connected to the TV 
set’s output circuit by a 15-foot cord, 
two jacks and a Telex Earset re- 
ceiver which plugs into the jacks. 


Fluid Coupling 


Electra Motors, Inc., Anaheim, 
California, is manufacturing a fluid 
coupling using a silicone fluid in 
sheer which is adjusted to the load 
by changing the viscosity of the 
fluid — the silicone fluid being much 
more stable under a wide range of 
temperatures than any other pe- 
troleum product. It is available 
either built into a motor or mount- 
ed externally on motors from one- 
third to five horsepower. The Chi- 
cago distributor is Schrade-Batter- 
son Company, Inc., 806 W. Wash- 
ington Boulevard. 


Trailer Loader 


Vehicles, equipment, boats and 
materials are hydraulically loaded 


| or unloaded with a new trailer pro- 
} duced by E-Z Loader, Inc., 2037 


West 14th Street, pleveianic, Obie. 


~~ ates oy Bes>: 


- put to an electric load so that heat 
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The trailer bed lowers flush wit) 
the ground so that vehicles may bd 
driven on to it under their own 
power and raises to platform Ol) 
truck heights for unloading. Several 
models are available. ‘They have 
capacities of from 5,000 to 20,00Q 
pounds, are six feet wide and range 


from ten to 14 feet in length. 


Stepless Controller 


West Instrument Corporation 
4363 W. Montrose Avenue, Chicago 
is offering an improved model o: 
their stepless temperature controllei 
for use with plastic machinery, elec 
tric furnaces, kilns or other electrid 
loads. It modulates the power i 


input is only equal to heat losses 
This is accomplished without th 
use of contactors as used with con} 
ventional off-on systems. 


Saw Safety Guard 


A safety guard for table mode 
circular saws is being offered by the 
General Scientific Equipment Com 
pany, 2700 W. Huntingdon Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 
transparent plexi-glas shields allow 
ing the user to see all work opera 
tions. Designed to protect the usel 
during cut off, ripping, dado anc 
grooving work, it is never necessary 
to remove the guard and thus risk 
injury. It comes in two models, oné 
for commercial use and a lowe) 
priced unit designed especially for 
six and eight inch home workshor 
saws. 


Edging Tools For ord Plastics 


Dia-Chrome Gomuans 722 
Verdugo Road, Glendale 5, Ca 
fornia, has developed new type 
designed specifically for edgin 
finishing hard plastics. Similar 1 
routing bits they are one-piece tc 
turned out on a lathe with 
angle or radius grooves cut ‘into d 
side or face and used in a high. 
drill press or routing head. 
edge of the work shed 
the rjob-th 
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ooths the edge or cuts the desired 
gle or radius. 


l-Hydraulic Power Units 
A new line of oil-hydraulic pipe- 


$ power units featuring compact- 
ss, design flexibility and manifold 


yunting of control components is | 


w available from 
00 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit 
Michigan. Consisting basically 
an electric drive motor, an oil- 
draulic pump and a control cir- 
it, the new units are designed to 
set requirements of a wide range 
light duty industrial applications, 
ch as clamping, indexing, and 
unsfer operations. 


Vickers Inc., 


wcuum Sheet Lifter 


F. J. Littell Machine Company, 
J9-L Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
go 13, is producing a new 8-cup 
cuum roll-over sheet lifter with a 
ting capacity of 14,000 pounds. It 
n easily lift and handle sheets of 
non-porous material up to five 
et wide and 20 feet long weighing 
J00 pounds with a seven to one 
fety factor. The lifter is equipped 
th a U-hook for attaching to an 
erhead crane. Lifting is accom- 
ished by vacuum produced by two 
ups. Lifted sheets can be rotated 
0 degrees. 


Gas Turbine Engine 
(Continued from page 39) 


the turbine’s most wasteful char- 
teristics in ground use can be par- 
ully overcome. In Europe a new 
ast furnace has been specifically 
[4 

signed to take advantage of the 
ss heat energy which the gas 
ine normally pours into the at- 
osphere. 

Probably the most ambitious at- 
mpt thus far to employ the gas 
ine’s surplus energy is now un- 
ay in London where a new sew- 
e works, scheduled for completion 
957, will put gas turbines to 
k in a truly astonishing fashion. 
installation will contain eight 
0 horsepower turbines, five of 
ch will drive compressors for 
aerification and three of 
ch will generate the bulk of the 
ect ricity requirements of the big 


y ill be used to heat sewage 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
SHEET STEEL 


e SPECIAL GAUGES AND 
SIZES -COILS OR 
SHEARED LENGTHS 


*® HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
& OILED STRIP STEEL 


Phone 


e HOT & COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL 


e ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 
j ALL TEMPERS 
e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
SHEET & STRIP 
e@ SPECIAL TEMPERED STEEL 
e ANNEALED SPRING STEEL 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


2300 W.BLOOMIN 


GDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


ist gas from “all eight tur- | 


No Inventory-Taking Headaches 
No Guesswork 


When You Use Allied Inventory Service 


Allied is exclusively in the inventory service business. We pro- 
vide guaranteed, certified, unbiased reports—at a low cost. 


Tailor-made to meet your special requirements, Allied’s individ- 
valized service provides complete and economical physical in- 
ventories of stock, component parts and equipment for retail, 
commercial and industrial accounts. 


For inventory-taking service that is pin-pointed to your special 


needs, write or call 


ALLIED INVENTORY COMPANY, INC. 


1916 East 79th St. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 


tubes — pipe — etc. 
Lead & special mixture coatings. 
Operating largest | facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


aN 


Chicago 49, Ill. 


Phone ESsex 5-8300 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYIN 


and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 
Check these Products ......++ 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & ‘Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23,4” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 


Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also- 
bequests. 


Booklet on request. 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


a St. 
: mos III. 
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during the treatment process and, 
to make the entire operation a sin- 
gular power bargain, the London 
City Council has been assured that 
the whole battery of turbines can be 
powered by simply burning the 
“swamp” gas given off during the 
sewage digesting process. 

This ability of the gas turbine to 
operate on almost any type of fuel is 
one of its prime attractions to some 
users. ‘Today, a British firm is offer- 
ing a peat-burning gas turbine of 
1,000 kilowatt capacity which Eng- 
land’s Ministry of Fuel will soon be- 
gin using to produce electricity in 
areas that are low in other types of 
fuel. 

In this country small gas turbines 
in the 50 to 500 horsepower range 
are being designed for a variety of 
intermittent power requirements 
where excessive fuel consumption is 
not a serious disadvantage in short- 
term use. One of the largest domes- 
tic producers of small gas turbines, 
Solar Aircraft, believes its portable 
and highly compact 50 horsepower 
units will ultimately be widely used 
as a standby engine for such tasks as 
firefighting and providing emergen- 
cy power for brief periods. 

Although these specialized appli- 
cations take advantage of specific 
characteristics of the gas turbine, 
they represent a relatively limited 
field compared with the gas tur- 
bine’s biggest potential use in 
ground service — that of supplying 


Do We Need Bigger Schools? 


(Continued from page 14) 


in the 846 accredited institutions is 
about 20 per cent of the aggregate 
college attendance as estimated by 
the Office of Education for 1954. 
Practically no additions to phys- 
ical facilities or to staff will be re- 
quired to take care of twice the 
number of graduate students as are 
now enrolled. Such an increase can 
be accomplished with no devaluation 
of educational standards. Every 
graduate school could accommodate 
more students than are now enrolled; 
most departments and_ professors 
seek more graduate students. Even 
Harvard reports that annually it is 


left with unfilled fellowships. Some . 


of our graduate schools complain 
about inadequate facilities, such as 
graduate study and social centers, 


ral Ain dormitories, quarters for married 


—e 
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large-scale electrical generating ¢ 
pacity. In this latter role, the g 
turbine’s long-range potential is t 
mendous, indeed, if the engine 
fundamental shortcoming — limite 
operating efficiency at present ter 
peratures — can be overcome. 

Early this year Westinghou: 
Electric Corporation opened a : 
million research facility that wi 
probe into this and other probler 
of the gas turbine. One big reas¢ 
for Westinghduse’s heavy inve: 
ment in the gas turbine is the reco 
nition that the nation’s electric 
generating and distributing capaci 
will probably have to be double 
over the next decade to meet ot 
mounting consumption of this bas 
commodity. At the same time, muc 
overaged equipment already in u 
will have to be replaced. 

Thus the ultimate success of 1 
dustry’s combined assault upon tlk 
heat barrier is of crucial importan¢ 
to the future of the gas turbine as 
source of electrical energy. With | 
will doubtless come a fullscale “g: 
turbine revolution.” 

“The route to fuel economy 3 
the geared gas turbine,” says one a 
thority in summing up the outloc 
for the engine of tomorow, 
through higher operating temper 
tures. In this respect the future 
more promising for the gas turbir 
than for any other form of heat e 
gine.” 


students, and even places for 5 
dents to work. There is reason 
doubt if library facilities, parti 
ularly for research, and places 
which such research can be co 
ducted, are adequate in many ins 
tutions. is 

But all of these are present neec 
not future requirements, and eé: 
quite apart from the problen 
expanding numbers. To the e» 
that current needs are adequ 
met, future requirements will b 
propriately cared for in large n 
ure. In short, increased faci 
(apart from expansion of lib 
and enlarged faculties are no 
‘quired at the graduate level 
present the graduate enrollme 
about 140,000 students, or abo 
per cent of the total enrollme 
he : Evie ‘ “mm Ke 
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In general, an increase in staff and 
acilities in professional schools is 
jot required to meet the demands of 
he prospective student body of 
970. Engineering colleges are now 
yorried about declining enrollments 
nd the attractiveness of their pro- 
ession to young people. Law schools 
an also accommodate vastly more 
fudents — perhaps enough to cover 
he costs of legal education. Theo- 
ogical seminaries are not believed 
» be overcrowded either. 

Medical schools have been increas- 
ag in number—slowly—and are not 
s badly handicapped as a few years 
go. Dental schools already com- 
lain that they are not able to train 
tudents as fast as population in- 
reases warrant. Any increase in the 
ollege population will increase the 
umber of “pre-medics” and “pre- 
ents” —all of whom will knock at 
2¢ doors of these professional 
shools. Already the growth in ag- 
regate population justifies an in- 
rease in the number of doctors and 
entists. It is probable that in- 
reased facilities now needed for 
‘aining doctors and dentists may 
ave to be further increased by 1970. 
his is a special problem not linked 
bsolutely with the prospective stu- 
ent bulge. 


Overstate Case 


‘Those who want to rest their case 
rw expansion of higher educational 
cilities and staff upon aggregate 
irollments, present and _ prospec- 
ve, thus greatly overstate their case 
perhaps by as much as 40 per cent. 


=w states, moreover, have tried to 


timate the extent of unfilled capac- 
y in existing institutions. Enroll- 
ents in 1954 were just about what 
ey were in 1949 — the year of larg- 
t previous attendance. And even 
many institutions could accom- 


The availability of existing facili- 
ss could be further increased by 
e increased scheduling of late af- 


sical day-time institution, by run- 
ig continuously the year round 
) the summer the equivalent of 
y other quarter, and by using 
urdays more largely for education 

for recreation and amusements. 


tw cr pat 


Without any changes in plant or 
staff, every college and university has 
room to accommodate a_ substan- 
tially greater number of students in 
advanced classes — those for juniors, 
seniors and graduates. 

At Northwestern University, for 
example, in the College of Liberal 
Arts in the Fall Quarter, 1954-55, 
out of 377 courses offered, 154 had 
less than 10 students. The mode, the 
mean and the median size class that 
year was between 10 and 19 students. 
In 1949, the previous high point in 
national registrations in higher edu- 
cation, out of 584 classes offered, 
127 had less than 10 students; the 
average size class, by the above 
measures, had between 20 and 29 
students. 

It should be clear that those who 
seek to get bigger institutions and 
more of them, largely at public ex- 
pense, do not analyze closely the 
statistics they so frequently quote. 
Private institutions, moreover, hate 
to face the fact that they must secure 
added funds to participate in the 
responsibilities which even the most 
conservative statistics indicate will 
inevitably devolve upon them. Un: 
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less private institutions meet this 
challenge and continue to take their 
fair proportion of students they may 
as well give up their present posi- 
tions of influence in higher educa- 
tion. 


Junior Colleges 


There are many things which 
might be done to increase the abil- 
ity of existing institutions to meet 
the increased number of those who 
will soon enter college. If the great- 
est advantage is to be taken of the 
unfilled capacity in advanced 
courses, attention should be given to 
the establishment of junior colleges 
and community colleges in most 
states. They could not only prepare 
students for junior and senior years 
in larger institutions but could de- 
velop terminal courses for those who 
have neither the aptitude nor the 
industry to go on. The importance 
of skilled trades in our economic 
life also indicates the necessity for 
expanding vocational education 
both through trade schools and tech- 
nological institutes, and in the cur- 
ricula of community colleges. The 


A COMPLETE 


PRECISION PLANT 


¢ ECONOMY 
¢ EXPERIENCE 
e QUALITY 
e RELIABILITY 
*SERVICE 


CAPACITY 


1/16” TO 2-1/2” 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and 
general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


% Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


% Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 
% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program 
ffers 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Chicago 
C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, III. 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


— |) 109, WABASIL AVE, 


~ CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CENTRAL 6-8442 


high cost of a college education 
makes these steps imperative if a 
higher ratio of the population is to 
be encouraged to go into higher edu- 
cation. 

The expansion of beginning col- 
lege courses for gifted students to be 
offered in the better high schools of 
the country is to be encouraged. 
This step will, in theory, decrease 
the time able students spend in 
college. If they remain the tradi- 
tional four years their education 
will be enriched. Either way there is 
a distinct gain. However, teachers 
employed for these courses will de- 
crease the supply available for use 
at other levels, so the gain from 
introducing good students to college 
subjects while in high school is not 
a clear but only a net gain; a some- 
what small but worthy gain at that. 

Something also needs to be done 
to equalize the competition between 
public and private institutions for 
students, for facilities and funds. A 
tightening up of standards by all 
weak institutions, public and_pri- 
vate, is the first thing. No student 
should be able to make a choice of 
institutions on the basis of low re- 
quirements, the expectation of little 
or less work, or on the basis of 
Saturday afternoon amusement spec- 
tacles. Nearly all institutions need 
to put greater emphasis on education 
and the development of man’s intel- 
lect. There are plenty of distrac- 
tions everywhere to develop other 
facets of his life and personality. 


Stop Competition 


The public institutions need to 
stop. some of the competition for 
students which arises from subsidies 
to out-of-state residents. Their ex- 
cuse for not doing this is that edu- 
cational transfers between states are 
a washout. But the taxpayers of 
one state owe no obligation to sub- 
sidize the students of another state. 
The national interests here involved 
should be carried by the federal goy- 
ernment, if at all. They should not 
be at the expense of private insti- 
tutions nor allowed to undermine 
them. Out-of-state tuitions should 
be made to correspond more nearly 
with educational costs. Likewise, it 
is doubtful if the taxpayers of any 


state owe an obligation to~ provide © 


a low cost loaf for triflers, or the 


| proof that those who cannot pass low 


screening tests of ability will, in 


} | fact, fail in college. This is not an 


also be able to 
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educational problem for public 1 
stitutions but one of the facts 
local politics they have to meet. 

If you look at the methods fc 
lowed by public institutions to g 
funds, they first approach legis] 
tures for appropriations, then th 
resort to the only avenues of a 
proach available to private instit 
tions. They solicit alumni, develc 
campaigns for annual gifts, a: 
foundations and corporations —f 
funds, exploit discoveries with pa 
ents, royalties, leases, etc., and a 
proach all persons of wealth who a 
favorably inclined toward high 
education. They do everything the 
can think of to augment their appr 
priations. So does everybody else. 


Remind Taxpayers 


There is nothing to complain < 
on this score but the taxpayers 1 
each state should be continuous 
reminded of the high cost of publ 
higher education and that beyon 
paying their taxes they have no fu 
ther obligations to this education: 
sector. My admonition to keep tk 
high cost of public education befo1 
taxpayers is not designed primari. 
to keep the total down so much ;% 
to keep these institutions reasonab: 
sane and tolerably free from was 
and extravagance. Some of thet 
have the reputation of giving vel 
little educational return on larg 
appropriations. Similarly, taxpaye: 
should never forget —and few 
them do, federal income taxes bein 
what they are—that the total « 
taxes they pay determines the incom 
and capital they have left to spen 
on everything else. Government an 
its institutions are first claimant 
the rest of us can only share in whi 
is left after taxes, fixed charges an 
living costs are paid. The oblig 
tions of private industry, after ta 
payments, are to private institution 

The state itself can help me 
some of the needs of the situatio 
by offering an increased number < 
scholarships good wherever the st 
dent wants to go. States can do” 
on a large scale far more che 
than building an increased numb: 
of new institutions, and often me 
economically, too, than greatly 
panding existing institutions. ' 
capacity in private institutions 
thus be utilized on a scale la 
than would otherwise be pos 
Students in need of financial aid 
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hey want at the institutions of their 
noice. This may need to be done in 
ome states to supplement other 
aethods of meeting the problem. 
“sommissions in several states have 
ecommended this course of action. 


Little has been said so far about 
tafing higher education to teach the 
ncreased students during the next 15 
‘ears. If I had the money, I would 
wire that staff now — I want the best 
mes. And these are the ones who will 
»e in shortest supply and for whom 
ihe bidding will be fierce. Salary 
jates can be expected to climb in con- 
equence of this and in recognition 
o£ the fact that the supply of in- 
tructors will be too short to go 
round. 

Teaching — always an attractive 
profession — will be better paid in 
he future. This will help increase 
he supply in the long run. Imme- 
diately, the competition for staff by 
stitutions able to spend money for 
airing will only increase the difficul- 
ies in other institutions. It is no 
solution of the total problem for one 
stitution to solve its problem by 
creating vacancies in other institu- 
ions. This is what competition does. 
[f we believe in competition we must 
accept its consquences but unless the 
qjuality of teaching is to be reduced 
in consequence, something rather 
drastic must be done to increase the 
supply of competently trained col- 
lege teachers. 


Survey of Attendance 


In 1954, Raymond Walters’ sur- 
vey of attendance and teaching staffs 
in 846 institutions showed a total 
teaching staff of 163,536 for 1,895,- 
280 students — a ratio of one teacher 
to about every 12 students. If this 
ratio is preserved there will have to 
be substantial increases in staff, on 
iy basis of computation, to meet 
the requirements of a 1970 student 
body, unless the quality of edu- 

ation offered is to be drastically 
ut. A 31 per cent increase in stu- 
ents will require a teaching staff 
f£ over 352,000 — more than double 
he present numbers. If the increase 
hould be 40 per cent of the college- 
> group, over 454,000 teachers 
uld be required, and if 50 per cent 
. to college the staff should rise to 
56,000. 


ll be impossible to train the re- 
d number of teachers to meet 


iy nas 


future needs; that the traditional 
ratios between students and_ staff 
are old-fashioned; that methods of 
teaching are long out of date and 
that the deluge of students cannot 
help but produce long-sought 
changes in educational methods. 
Now is the time, we are being told, 
to utilize new technical advances — 
television, movies, tape recorders, 
high fidelity phonographs and the 
like — to put before students the few 
(or more) great teachers of our 
time. Now is the time to utilize and 
invent new methods of putting 
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knowledge before a continuously in- 
creasing number of students. 

We are told that education needs 
to keep up with the T.V.’s, the deep 
freezers and air conditioning. Mark 
Hopkins’ log needs to be sawed into 
veneer for cabinets and Mark him- 
self should long ago have been tele- 
vised and recorded for continuous 
use on audio-visual aids. Students 
can certainly have placed before 
them many things they have not 
seen. Most experienced scientists, 
however, believe that movies, lecture 
demonstrations and the like cannot 


ere are some who believe that — 
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| replace the laboratory for teaching 


science. Of course, those who do not 
need to know, if they can be sep- 
arated, may be shown. 

Similarly, the human mind cannot 
be carefully trained to analyze what 
is heard, seen or done unless its ef- 
measured, criticized and 
perfected. Communication and crit- 
icism between student and teacher 
are part and parcel of the educa- 
tional process. Man power is still 
required to teach and to train the 
human mind. Inevitably some of the 
processes will still require small 
classes. Mass education by the few 
acknowledged great teachers using 
a maze of technical tricks is no sub- 
stitute for increasing the training of 
teachers now. 


Words Ineffective 


Trite words about making the 
teaching profession attractive to com- 
petent students will be wholly inef- 
fective. Increases in teachers’ salaries 
are not suffcient, especially since 
other wage rates and other profes- 
sional incomes are even more at- 
tractive. Nevertheless, every im- 
provement in teachers’ salaries helps 
lessen the differential attractiveness 
of other employment. Over the 
years, teaching has appealed to good 
students as a way of life, not as a 
way to get rich. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that all financial inequali- 
ties will have to be equalized to in- 
crease the supply of college profes- 
sors — but the rates of compensation 
do have to be improved year by year 
to maintain that supply. Competi- 
tion will assure some increase if 
nothing else does. But other positive 
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an increasing number of them wil 
inevitably turn to college teaching 
But if the supply of teachers is t 
be increased, graduate school enroll 
ments must be greatly augmented 
The only way to do this is by offer 
ing a continuously increasing num 
ber of fellowships carrying substan 
tially larger stipends. Most graduate 
students are now subsidized or then 
number would be smaller than 1 
is. Here is the bottle-neck in the 
supply of future teachers. Unless the 
number of Ph.D. candidates i 
greatly increased in the years aheac 
the already crucial shortages in 
teaching staffs at the top will not be 
corrected. 

More fellowships and more money 
for fellowships are needed; added 
physical facilities and more staff are 
not required to fill this need. States 
can help solve this problem by offer 
ing graduate fellowships good any. 
where to applicants with the neces 
sary qualifications. Private benefac 
tors and corporations interested in 
their own supply of trained scientists 
and leaders should also invest in- 
creased resources in promoting grad. 
uate education. A fair proportion 
of those who enter graduate school: 
will, on the basis of past experience 
remain to qualify as college teachers 

All of the graduate schools in the 
nation can now accommodate more 
students. The total cost of such a 
program would not be large. But 
unless this or something else is done 
it makes little sense to concentrate 
on the expansion of physical facili 
ties. Mind is still more importan 
than matter! And cooperation be 
tween public and private educatior 
is vital if this task is to be accom 
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rz positions is $6,000 annually; for 
semical positions, $6,500; for elec- 
ecal and mechanical engineering, 


1,000. 


| Make Gas From Gasoline — A 
ife, practical method of generating 
ss from gasoline has _ been per- 
icted by Pressweld, Inc., Alliance, 
yhio, and will soon be available for 
bth home and industrial use. Using 
‘dinary white gasoline, the new 
eest-O-Gas Generator produces a 
‘ean, hot-burning, nontoxic vapor 
jitable for all purposes for which 
ntural, manufactured or bottled 
as can be used. The generator will 
coduce enough vapor from five 
ldlons of gasoline to operate, under 
prmal home use, a four burner gas 
ook stove and oven and a hot water 
ater for a two week period. 


Blooming Nursery Trade — An 
ateresting by-product of the hous- 
ug boom is the nursery industry. 
‘he American people spent almost 
700 million last year for flowers, 
seeds and potted plants. Adding 
sees, shrubs and other horticultural 
roducts puts the whole business 
yell into the billion-dollar class. 
sauged by dollar sales, the business 
as more than doubled in size in 
ne last decade. 


Turnpike Bonds—Over $450 mil- 
ion of turnpike and toll-road bonds 
vere held by United States life in- 
urance companies at the start of 
his year. According to a survey of 
- Institute of Life Insurance, 180 
fe 


insurance companies have some 
rmpike bonds in their portfolios, 
the individual company hold- 
in several cases running in ex- 
of $25 million. The largest ag- 
ate investment of the life com- 
s in a single turnpike is the 
million held in New Jersey 
pike bonds. There are now 
$3 billion of turnpike bonds 
utstanding. 


Jevelop Baseboard Heater—An 

ic baseboard heater said to be 
ble of meeting the require- 
; of any climate, economical to 
all, operate and maintain, 


veloped by Westinghouse 
Corporation. Installed snug- 


e units provide heat both 
oe 


n and circulation. They 


ee 


placed flush to them or with draper- 
ies hung above or against them. In- 
stalled in  two-foot sections, the 
heaters operate from the 240-volt 
circuits normally used for conven- 
tional electric ranges and 
heaters. 


water 


¢ Fair Trade Laws — The nation- 
wide scoreboard on the fair trade 
situation according to a cross-coun- 
try review of state court decisions 
by Commerce Clearing House, lists 
the acts as operative in thirty-five 
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‘Texas, Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia. 


¢ Atom-Proof Storage — Atom- 
proof storage services to protect vital 
personal and business records and 
valuables from potential nuclear 
blasts and other disasters are now 
available at Railway Express Agen- 
cy offices. For $3 a year, plus ex- 
press charges, enveloped, small par- 
cels and miscellaneous documents, 
in units not exceeding 432 cubic in- 
ches, can be stored in specially con- 


-proof” and attractive has | 
t the wall in place of base- | 


with furniture | 
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States, totally or partially ineffective structed vaults. Each additional 
in ten, and nonexistent in Missouri, year’s storage is $2. 
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Stop me...I|f... 


“Mom, has Aunt Marie got a little baby?” 

“Yes, dear,” her mother replied. 

“Has Aunt Harriet one, too?” 

“No, she has a little dog instead.” 

The little girl thought for a moment be- 
fore she observed, “I suppose she had first 
pick!” 


A motorist broke down in a lonely part 
of Kansas pork country and found refuge 
for the night in a farmhouse. The next 
morning, his breakfast was served in a 
large bowl. As he ate he found that he was 
very popular with a small pig which kept 
nuzzling him affectionately. 

Finally he addressed his host. “Your pig 
seems to have taken a great liking to me. 
I never knew pigs were so affectionate.” 

“Wal,” was the explanation, “it ain’t you 
the pig likes. It’s just that you’re a-using 
his bowl, mister!” 


Judge: “Your age, madam?’ 

Lady Witness: “Thirty years.” 

Judge (incredulously): “You will have 
difficulty in proving that.” 

Lady Witness (somewhat flustered): 
“You'll find it difficult to prove the con- 
trary. The church that had the records on 
my birth burned down in 1895.” 


A conversation overheard on a recent 
train ride through the Southern United 
States: “I’m a soldier of Heaven,” ex- 
plained the travelling evangelist to an 
elderly Southerner sharing his seat. “I was 
in Jacksonville for a month, fighting the 
devil. Then I was in Atlanta for a protrac- 
ted meeting. Now I’m on my way to Nor- 
folk for another bout with Satan.” 

“That’s the way, Reverend!” exclaimed 

_ the old gent. “You keep it up! Just keep on 


_ headin’ the rascal; toward them Yankees!” 


Peta young boy was selling newspapers, A 


kindly old man came along and asked the 


By = boy: 


“What do the papers you sell cost you?” 
“Five cents,” answered the boy. 
_ “What do you sell them for?” asked the 


man. 
‘Five cents,” declared the boy 


_ “Goodness, son” said the man, “You 
_ can’t make any profit doing business that 
: _ way. Why do you sell papers for what they 


Salesgirl: “It looks lovely, Madam, and 
it’s a very long wearing fur.” 

Customer: “Yes, but I wish it 
called something besides  broadtail. 
husband fancies himself a comedian.” 


were 
My 


Wife: “Let me see that letter you’ve just 
opened. I can see from the handwriting it 
is from a woman and you turned pale 
when you read it.” 

Husband (calmly): ‘You can have it. It 
is from your milliner.” 


“Just why do you want a married man to 
work for you, rather than a _ bachelor?” 
asked the curious chap. 

“Well,” said the boss, “the married men 
don’t get so upset if I yell at them.” 


Irritated old lady in bus (to sniffing 
youngster)—‘‘Little boy, have you got a 
handkerchief?” 

Little boy—“‘Yes, ma’am, but I don’t lend 
it to strangers.” 
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An English cub reporter, frequently r 
rimanded for relating too many details a 
warned to be brief, turned in the followit 

“A shooting affair occurred last nig 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady P. 
more’s ball, complained of feeling ill, to 
a highball, his hat, his coat, his departu 
no notice of his friends, a taxi, a pis 
from his pocket, and finally his life. N: 
chap. Regrets and all that sort of thin: 


The one-armed stranger winced as t 
barber nicked him again. But the man wi 
the razor chattered on unnoticed. “Havel 
you been here before?” he babbled. 

' “No,” said the stranger, glowering, 
lost this arm in a hunting accident. 


A drunk was very indignant on being 
rested. He staggered up to the desk s 
geant, pounded his fist on the desk a1 
shouted: 

“What I wanna know is why I’m 3 
rested?’ 

Sergeant: 
drinking.” 

“Well, thass different—thas fine. Let’s ¢ 
started.” 


“You were brought in f 


Boss: “Remember that you're never 
go over my head.” 

Employe: “Yes, sir, but is it alright 
pray for a raise?” 


“Is your mother home?” inquired a v 
tor of a small boy who was mowing t 
lawn. 

“You don’t suppose I’m cutting this gr 
because it’s too long, do you?’ replied t! 
boy. $ 
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